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ADDRESS. 

Almighty Fame — thou art a funny thing ! 
And how " the many" rob thy feathered wing 
To deck their empty sculls, has made me laugh ; 
For I have known how many a fatted calf 
On talent fed, attained thy brilliant throne, 
And lit the world with splendour not his own. 
I 've seen thee, Fame, deny the living — bread, 
And crown with plenteous wreath the same — 
when dead. 



5* A NAP. 

I know thee cursed with cold, capricious heart, 
As Waiters false, who say — "Yes, coming!" — and 

depart. 
Yet, Fame, the while I live, thy power I hail, 
And hint post mortem gifts can nought avail ; 
I hail thee, too, because thy sportive mirth 
Yields food, at least, for merriment on earth. * 
I watch thy steps, and laugh to see thee frisk it — 
Now cram gruff Abernethy in a biscuit, 
And bid him live within a baker's shop, 
As Maintenon within a papered chop ! 
Twas thus I mused — thus closed my evening 

prayer — 
Then turned to slumber in my easy chair : 



* From the highest to the lowest,— the Prime Minister to the vendor 
of caricature*, — one man thrives upon the brain* of another. Amidst 
the many instances, one of the most amusing appropriations was by 
the Atlas, while in its infancy, and too weak to support the world of 
matter which its present powers enable it to do so admirably. A book 
was sent for review— never noticed— but a part of its preface, in 
reviewing another work, was used nearly word for word ! ! ! 



A VISION. i 

The fire — the lamp — like fluttering life had died, 
And drowsy darkness lay on every side ; 
The hour unknown — but long ere break of morn, 
My sleep was startled by a sounding horn ; 
Anon there shone a more than mortal light, 
And Fame, like lightning, burst upon my sight. 
Like snow just fallen on the cygnet's bed, 
Her robe of white — like air her buoyant tread : 
True to her sex, she bade me, as I woke, 
In silence hear ; and thus the Goddess spoke.— 
" Your prayer is heard, if you, like Dante, go, — 
Forbear your smile — I do not mean — below ; 
But travel forth, — like Dante, keep a journal.* 
Celestial, purgatorial, or infernal, 



• The acute researches of Gabriele Rossetti have clearly shewn, that 
Dante's Inferno, Pnrgatorio, and Paradiso are bat a continued allegorical 
picture of the times in which he lived, exhibiting under various masks 
the leading powers, cities, men, and political factions of the day. 
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O FAME. 

No Laureate's casting line, which caught my eyes, 
As I was napping in the distant skies. 
But I forgive his visionary scheming,* — 
Heaven only knows of what the man was dream- 
ing. 
Then as to rhyme, observe — my notion 's clear — 
Heed not the spelling, so it please the ear ; 
Though 'come' and 'home' may please some 

readers' sight, 
' To roam' ' from home/ to me yields more delight. 
That thought suggests, 'Good night! farewell! 

adieu !' 
And every kindest wish that Fame can strew." 
I begged one word, but quick the Goddess past, 
And cried, " No, no ! we females like the last." 
I gazed in silence on her wings of light, 
Which left their starry track, as when by night 

• Vide, " The FUionqf Judgment." 



QUEEN MAB. 7 

The joyous ship goes bounding o'er the deep ; 

Then all grew dark, and I fell fast asleep ! 

Next came Queen Mab, with her first coachman 

cricket, 
Who scorns those bores of turnpike-man and 

ticket : 
She galloped o'er my brain, and cried, ' Away ! 
We make the tour of France and Italy to-day.' 
Anon, the seas were crossed, — like wind we flew, 
And France was travelled ere I counted two. 
We beat Napoleon blind — the Alps we leapt — 
But feeling somewhat tired, at Domo D'ossola we 

slept ; — 
'T was but a wink — and in a twinkle more, 
We swam like ducklings to a Venice door ; 
Thence drove to Florence ; Rome was just in view, 
When some malignant sprite the linch-pin drew ; 
The nut, the wheel came off, — the axle broke, — 
" Gad zounds, your majesty ! " I said, and woke. 



8 APPROBATION. 

I felt my head, and tried to ascertain 

If flighty Mab had rendered back my brain. 

Though mazed, perplexed, were it a dream or not, 

The hint appeared too good to be forgot 

The Queen was Fancy's hoax; but Fame — her vest, 

Her figure — words — were on my mind imprest; 

The case was clear, there could be no mistake, 

'T was Fame herself, and I, indeed, awake. 

I still recal her parting words and look, 

Which said, "Do this— obey — you'll sell the book. 

For even , in a sober mood, 

Will nod his paper head, and vote it good :" • 
And when on high, I heard the fickle strumpet 
Half sportive chatter through her speaking- 
trumpet : — 
" From Edinburgh," she said, " to Petty France 
You shall obtain a most propitious glance ; 



• This must either allude to his newspaper, the short-lWed Rep 
sentative, hi* skill in arithmetic, or punctnality in writing. 
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FAME. 9 

The blunt-knifed Quarterly shan't quarter you, 
Nor mangling Lilliputians slaughter you ; 

My Jerdan, shall present his hand, 

And lead you safely to the promised land ; 
And tell him, by the way, his pet, Miss Browne, 
Must change her name — I could not write it 

down; 
Moore, Bayly, Rogers, each would faint to see 
Their names enrolled with such vulgarity. 
And bid him find a name, or mate, for I^.E.L., 
His merits claim my list, — I wish her well ; 
She is so sweet, let one from Thames-street take her, 
She M be a fortune to a sugar-baker." — 
Since then, have passed some fifteen months and 

more, 
And I have wandered from my native shore ; — 
Have studied Nature in her various forms, 
Lived in the land of earthquakes, love — and 

storms ; 



10 ADVICE. 

Have trod the lava stream, been soaking wet 
In icy floods, and in my path have met 
Women like angels — boys with angels' wings* — 
From man to mites, have marked all living things 
Which creep— no matter where — 't is my opinion, 
I've seen a host which mocked at man's dominion ; 
In short, I've noted much — have purchased 

knowledge 
In that renowned but most expensive college, 
Experience styled : — now, Reader, take advice — 
Would you grow learned at a cheaper price, 
Go buy my book — by reasoning most profound — 
For every farthing spent, you '11 save a pound : 
This pure and friendly truth displayed, the rest 
Is but to choose a metre for the best ; — 
The octave rhyme — all brevity and ease, 
Too like a donky's gallop — does not please. 



* At Lucca, I met a procession, in which the priest was preceded by 
boys, garnished with wings, regularly built of feathers, and reaching 
nearly to their heels, after the received fashion of angels. 



INDEPENDENCE. 1 1 

It did for Scott — but then his wizard skill 
Can throw a beauty into what he will ; 
Besides — a gallop is that conjuror's pace. 
Go— Genius, go ! — and veil thy burning face, 
When one like Scott can publish trash, 
In the mere haste of pocketing the cash. 
Napoleon ! Scott ! — each greatest of his kind, 
Might both have triumphed by the power of mind, 
Have shone for ever, each within his sphere, 
Two glorious stars — distinct, but ever near ; 
This might have been — but shall we ever deem 
The quick Historian worthy of his theme ? 

Wealth ! — at least, as far as bread and cheese, 

1 love and worship thee on bended knees — 
I ask not entrance at thy golden door, 
Content, if sheltered, — rich, and proudly poor 
With just enough to leave the spirit free. 

That man midst kings may feel, what man should be. 



12 A PUBLISHER. 

And while the trial 's spared — be judgment light 

On those o'er whom has passed misfortune's blight 

Greafcfamilies — great loss — great want — have made 

The greatest bow their talents to "the trade." 

But for the metre — Fame has given the cue, 

And we will make the bold heroic do ; 

Should we need more, for great events — or men, 

We will, dear friends, in such a case and then, 

Great Alexander hail — who always goes 

With six- long feet, and — Cocker adds, some thirty 

toes. 
Next for a publisher — ay, there 's the point — 
When poetry 's a drug, and times are out of 

joint ; 
When puffing is the breath of life, on which 
The man with loudest lungs grows fat and rich ; 
In times like these, friend Colburn is a host, 
And hydra-like, his tongues command the coast 



A PUBLISHER. • 13 

I've often thought — my thoughts are apt to ramble, 
When government grew good, and ceased to gamble, 
The Lottery puffs, from Fleet Street, Strand, and 

Holborn, 
Were wafted in the pay of Mr. Colburn. 
He does it well — he is the Prince of puffers, 
You 're pounced upon, like bumpkins by the 

duffers ! 
His books all sell, so many fools are caught ; 
That is, he sells — the works which he has bought. 
But ours is classic ground, so let us go 
To that most classical of spots — the Row* — 
Dear by a thousand links with good old times, 
When even Grub Street fed a child of rhymes ; 
And I respect — have known for no short term, 
The long — long list of Messrs. Longman's firm ; 



* Circumstances, of no moment to the public, have led me to a pub- 
lisher out of the " Row." 



14 A MIRACLE. 



Honour their guide — they do the best they can 
To link the terms of "trade " and " gentleman." 
Then " Paternoster " serves a change of creeds, 
And since a kind, good monk bestowed his beads, 
I 'm half a Papist — so would you, I hope, 
Had you, like me, been blessed by the Pope, 
And seen like me a miracle performed — 
A dead man's blood by faith and fervour warmed,* 



* For the benefit of those who have not lived in the land of miracles, 
it may be well to mention, that St. Gennaro is the Patron Saint of 
Naples, and in testimony of his kind regard for the welfare of the city, 
he with great condescension allows his blood to liquify three times in 
the year. This precious and obliging blood was preserved by a Neapolitan 
Lady when the saint was martyred, and from that period has been 
treasured in the cathedral, or la chiesa di S. Gennaro. I leave to con- 
jurors to guess how the trick is performed, and merely state that the 
priest appears at the altar with the relic, contained in a case greatly 
resembling a carriage lamp : the lower part, and which in the lamp is 
formed to hold the candle, is grasped by the priest, and where the light 
would appear, we see the Saint's blood congealed in a red lump. If 
nothing has occurred to offend his Saintship, this lump soon becomes 
liquid, and the priest advancing to the rails of the altar, offers the 
crystal case to be kissed by the faithful : should delay occur in the 
liquifaction, it denotes the Saint's displeasure, and augurs some dire 
calamity to the city ; the prayers of the people are redoubled, their tears 
are mingled with the cries of agony and despair, and their excited feel- 
ings usually find vent by execrating the English heretics, as the cause of 



A SAINT. 15 

And liquid as the pulse of life ; — but when 

I saw thus much, and learnt that saints like men 

Had fire within their blood, I must confess 

I watched the round red lips of loveliness, 

Which through the crystal gave a fervent kiss, 

And wondered much it did not boil and hiss : 

I spoke of altered creed — if *t were in jest, 

I *ve proved my faith, by having thus confest 

My naughty thoughts on Saint Gennaro's case, 

So " Paternoster " as an act of grace — 

With conscience free, we now may start; but pause 

To keep our word, and add a saving clause : 

Don't do, as I did, search o'er town to find 

Good pistols which — are better left behind 



their misfortunes. When the French obtained possession of the city, the 
angry blood of the Saint refused to melt, — the people were becoming 
uproarious, — when the French commander gently hinted, that the priest's 
life must answer for the Saint's obstinacy. The effect was instantaneous 
— an abler, perhaps, a warmer hand was found— the frozen blood 
became liquid, — and the commander claimed the merit of the miracle. 



16 A START. 

Where robbers are— but shoot, and you '11 be 

•hot; 
Where there are none, 't is clear, you want them 

not. 
It was September, 16 — 29 — 
Mac-Adam muddy — but the weather fine, 
We left our home ; I give the dates — without, 
Truth is disowned, and all the learned doubt. 
Think you that cosy comfort's worth the price, 
Or estimate your neck — take my advice, 
And if you have one, take an English carriage ; 
I took a wife — but on the theme of marriage 
I never speak — 't is what I recommend 
Neither to bitter foe, nor dearest friend ; 
Think not I quarrel with the holy state, 
I Ve drawn a prize, and bless my lucky fate, 
But there are blanks, a million to a prize, 
And then and there such consequences rise, 



CANTERBURY. 17 

j By which our ease — our house our purse are 

troubled — 
( Though man and wife are one, the washing 's 

doubled, 
But sin is saved, which tempts in endless shapes, 
And wealth obtained by keeping out of scrapes.* 
And I had heard — "with mouths will follow 

bread " — 
So on the whole, I thought it best to wed. 
To Dovor let us pass — why changed from Dove r f 
I cannot guess ; the latter helps me over 
Some seventy miles, so I am bound to scorn 
The learned coachmen and their heads of horn. 
Yet shall we not at Canterbury dine, 
And bend, great Chaucer, at thy gifted shrine P 



• A penny saved, is a penny got.— Vide Grandmamma's Records. 
1 1 perceive that in all the stage coaches, it is written—" Dovor."' 
So much for the Gallop of Intellect I 



18 CHAUCER. 

An altar, richer far than yours, proud Becket, 
Though superstition ran in debt to deck it; * 
Lost are the gems, by which weak thousands 

prayed — 
The saint despised — the martyr's tomb decayed ! 
But Wit and Genius have eternal age, 
And Time shall spare the Poet's pilgrimage. 
Shall we not turn to seek, ere we depart, 
That glorious work of elegance and art ? — 
For after all, no earthly pile can claim 
A power so worthy of the Godhead's name. 
The melancholy Gothic — grand - sublime- 
Awakes the chord with which our feelings 

chime, 



* In 1220, the remains of Becket were removed from the undercroft, 
and placed in a most splendid and costly shrine, erected in the New 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity. The feastings and expenses attending this 
parade of superstition were so enormous, that Langton entailed a debt 
on his see, which Boniface, his successor, was scarcely able to liquidate. 
^-Storer*$ Cathedrals of Great Britain. 



CHANGES. 19 

Devotion's spell — here, midst the change of things, 
We '11 ask a blessing from the King of kings. 
How changed indeed, from times when Popish 

pride 
O'er England spread with overwhelming tide ! 
Yet truth inquires, though it derange our bile, 
To whom we owe the venerable pile. 
Midst other changes, he who now shall view it, 
Will soon discern, color qui albus fait, 
Nunc est contrarius albo — u fuit" is wrong, 
Yet grant forgiveness to a Child of Song ; 
Call him a dunce — he meekly says to that — 
His line had been imperfect with — " erat" 
He wished to shew, how one will oft deface 
The very work another deemed a grace ; 
As if the sinful Church required an Act 
To white- wash walls, like rogues, when deeply 

black'd. 

c2 



20 DOVER. 

Howe'er this be, unmasked the columns rise, 
And point their pitchy blackness to the skies ; 
By contrast marked, appearing each the lighter— 
The black, more black — the white, ten times the 

whiter. 
The steamer smokes — propitious blows the wind, 
But we must cast one " lingering look behind/' 
Must turn our steps to Shakspeare's Cliff, and 

stand 
To hail the bulwarks of our native land ; 
Must mount the Castle Hill, retrace its towers, 
And raise the spirit of departed hours ; 
Sigh for the friends, the gallant — young — and gay, 
With whom the soldier's mess was shared for 

many a day. 
Where is their pulse of hope — the blood which 

thrilled 
As tales of chivalry went round ? — 't is chilled, 



WAR. 21 

For ever chilled ! — the warm and purple stream 

5 

Has fed the idol of a soldier's dream. 
I turned aside — and saw the very gun 
Which used to speak the hour of setting sun ; 
This was our favoured haunt — here would we sit,. 
To watch the glorious sea — the shadows flit, 
And lengthening blend — till sank the orb of light, 
When all were gathered to the canopy of night; 
'T was then I, half prophetic, said, " Behold ! 
Yon cannon's mouth a soldier's fate has told. 
Bright was its flash — its note like thunder loud ; 
But these have passed, and mark yon graceful 

cloud, 
Which wreaths its airy form, which mounts on 

high, 
And now has mingled with the realms of sky. 
E'en so the rush of war sweeps o'er the plain, 
Then leaves to death and night their silent reign ; 



»2<2 THE CASTU. 

But spirits of the brave, like yonder 

Have flown to Heaven, and burst their earthly 

yoke." 
1 must not grow, like Syntax, sentimental, 
T is out of date, unless you 've lost your rental 
Life-interest — or interest in life — 
Place — sinecure — or peradventure, wife ; 
Hut having no such loss, thank Heaven! to plead, 
1 'U drown my thoughts, and write what you may 

read ; 
Tell how T sought to conquer rising gloom, 
And watched men swinging like Mohammed's tomb. 
1 marked the towering Keep — their dizzy height ; 
And as they toil'd, methought, it was not right 
To pack out mortar, harder than the stone, 
And fill the space with softer of their own ; * 

Dy rope, from the » mm \x, who won fband that in the Up* of year., the 



GALLANTRY. 23 

I blushed indignant at the shabby trick 

Of patching noble stone with common brick ; 

As well might Knight repair his suit of mail 

With dabs of whity-brown and wooden nail. 

In better taste, I viewed the clever plan 

To prove Duke Wellington the Ladies' man 

He ought to be — they Ve done so much for 

him, 
Let Hyde-Park Corner tell their bronze or brazen 

whim. 
And he — His Grace — has homaged good Queen 

Bess, 
And since long pockets form no part of dress 
In this our bustling age, like gallant flirt, 
Has raised her Pocket-pistol from the dirt — 



cement had become harder than the stone. As a carious contrast be- 
tween onr national economy and expenditure, I have alluded to the stone 
walls repaired with red-brick, and a useless gun remounted on a splendid 
carriage* 



24 CANNING. 

Has Raleigh-like, bestowed an air and carriage 
Worthy the Virgin Queen who prosecuted mar- 
riage. 
I like the Duke for this, for when a boy 
I deemed the pocket piece, a wonderment and 

j°y; 

What boy e'er lived who did not wish it " clean," 
And long to fire a ball to " Calais Green ! " — 
I like the Duke — ay, though he 's out of place- 
He blunders on with such an honest face. 
When Canning died, who then was left behind 
To guide the helm P His great and lofty mind 
Outstepped the age — by him were glories sown, 
Which others reaped, and gathered as their own. 
And when he died,— ah ! who remained indeed, 
But men who tore the page they could not read ; 
An envious — selfish — narrow-minded band, 
Scoffing the creed they could not understand ; 



WELLINGTON. 25 

Each with his own— his paltry pet manoeuvre, 
Which self-opinion deemed as some chef d'oeuvre. 
Then came His Grace, with dauntless brow and 

eye, 
In camp or court, a man of dignity ; 
And they were cowed, yet loath to leave the ring — 
Received anew the bounty of the king. 
They dared not then desert — were drilled and 

taught 
To step in time, as raw beginners ought ; 
Now — " March !" and on they went -then "Halt!" 

— they stood, 
And straightway seem'd like monuments of wood — 
Anon, " the right about ! " — they dared not stop, 
So whirled like cows upon a chimney top, 
And changed as veers the wind — an awkward 

squad ; 
They got what they deserved, I think, 



26 STEAM. 

'T is wrong to swear- -I checked myself in time, 
Though I have doubts how Job would fill the 

rhyme 
To ease an honest heart, — but none shall say . 
'T was I who threw temptation in their way, 
So let a lady read — this awkward squad 
Found what they well deserved — an iron rod. . 
But farewell England — politics, and place — 
I wish thee strength to win a glorious race; 
May Heaven protect thee from the gathering 

storm 
Which thunders o'er thy head "Reform— Reform ! " 
Our carriage shipped — unwisely washed like new, 
We paid an awful bill, and joined the crew. 
The boiler phizzed — the paddles spurned the 

stream, 
In three short hours our work was done by 

steam. 



CALAIS. 27 



Calais ! though linked with Britain s warlike page, 
While steel-dad Chivalry produced the age, 
From thee, and thy renown, I quickly turn, 
Nor dwell on Hogarth** lame, roast bee£ or 

Sterne ; 
Yet fearing not Queen Mary's late, I part, - 
Quite sure thoo 'It ne'er he written on my 

heart. 
Drive on, ye pig-tailed hoys ! with for like cat's— 
For I abominate all sorts of flats. 
Hail! glittering Paris — London's matchless twin, 
That is to say, in magnitude of sin. 
Guilty alike, though one with blushless lace, 
The other mocking modesty and grace. 
How changed in feature, and the moving scene, 
Since fatal eighteen-hundred-and-fourteen ! 
Ah then, indeed, I found a motly sight, 
Troops, clad in every colour — black and white; 



28 PARIS, 1814. 

The Prussian — Russian — Cossack, wild as hag, 
With steed more wild than Tarn O'Shanter's nag. 

jubilee of tongues !- -of thousands sworn 
To burst the fetters they had proudly worn ; 
For every petty State, in power, iotas, 
Arose and sent their military quotas, 

Swam with the stream, and used their little might 
To hurl Napoleon from his tottering height — 
How changed! for now we meet but English 

crowds, 
Which must, I think, have tumbled from the 

clouds, 
And suffered in their fall. I do confess, 
Such dumpling dowdies as to form and dress 

1 ne'er had seen before — nor yet behind — 
Amidst our breed of male and woman kind. 
*T was well for me, that after five-and-thirty 
Complexions change, and grow opaque and dirty ; 



THE LOUVRE. 29 

If not, I'm sure I should have burned with 

shame, 
And died a martyr for my country's fame. 
I sought the Louvre, but I found no more 
The master spirits I had met before. 
It may be right — it can perchance be shewn, 
'T is just to give to every one — his own. 
I doubt ; and must, so long as one man gains 
An honest living by another's brains. 
E'en let your thieves decide how this should be, 
I missed Apollo and de Medicis : 
The God and Goddess of a thought inspired — 
I paced the princely halls till I was tired, 
And wished, I own, that France had still retained 
The classic spoils her conquering arms had gained. 
Oh that this earth could give some hallowed 

ground, 
Or be some island in the ocean found, 



30 Imagination. 

Where strife should die, each angry passion cease, 
And way-worn wanderers meet in love and peace; 
A spot, unknown to rust — to moth— or blight — 
To rays which wither — or the chills of night ; 
Where sleep should be, one short, but happy 

dream, 
And days be tranquil as a silent stream ; 
Where nations, sects, should all as brethren 

blend, 
And to the same Almighty Father bend ; 
An ark for genius — all that 's great and good --• 
A refuge from the world's tempestuous flood ; 
Where, midst the works which elevate the mind, 
The wounded heart would consolation find : 
The proud, ambitious tyrants hurled from high. 
Who learned, though late, that all is vanity, 
Might gather here, implore to be forgiven, 
And win that rest, whose dwelling-place is Heaven! 



VENUS. 31 

It cannot be, — the wish is bright, but vain ; 

Our doom is sorrow— disappointment — pain. 

So we must flatter — fee — or else obey 

The hurrying, scurrying, stern custode; 

Must post and post, through fraud and filth must 

fight, 
With man by day, and hungry hosts by night. 
And this existing truth recals my thought 
To those deserted Halls our steps had sought; 
I paused upon the spot where first I saw 
The Venus — heavenly still, in spite of flaw. 
Mine was not love at first, nor second sight — 
The first impression was — a fractured fright ! 
I paid the penance of a vivid mind, 
Which coins perfection none can ever find : 
For I had heard, while yet in childhood's hour, 
An artist's warm enthusiastic power 
Describe the marble form which breathed of life, 
And fancy seized the model for a wife ; 



32 WOMAN. 

I drew a being graced with brow like heaven — 
As purely white as snow untouched by earthly 

leaven : 
No wonder, then, if I were disappointed, 
To find my Goddess stained, repaired, and jointed ! 
Yet still I gazed ; and ever as I gazed 
My passions slept, and loftier thoughts were raised. 
I turned away ; but soon, unconscious, found 
I had returned, as if by magic bound. 
Enough remained of thought and touch divine, 
Which had conceived and formed a perfect shrine, 
Where man might kneel — direct his prayers 

above • 
Nor think of Venus or the God of Love : 
Too gross the name this form has borne for years, 
This type of her who lights our vale of tears ; 
The shrine of virtue, where we bend the knee- 
When Woman is — the angel she can be. 



MERE LA CHAISE* 33 

But I must warning give to young mankind — 
Such angels are most difficult to find ; 
And being mortal — be it said between us — 
They should prepare to find an earthly Venus. 
Mourning the loss, we strolled to P£re la Chaise, 
Where Flora smiling weeps o'er former days ; 
This was a sweet, though melancholy thought, 
By which the sad are soothed, the proud are taught. 
We see the marble reared on many a spot, 
Yet learn how soon the greatest are forgot ; 
While near, some simple garland fresh supplied, 
Proves grief unchanged for one who humbly died. 
But should these fields of death and cypress-shade 
Lay bare a wound too deep, too newly made, 
I point where Nature yields a joy most pure, 
And say, Go seek le marche, styled " aux fleurs;" 
There Flora reigns, 'midst smiles of every hue, 
With nought like sorrow but the morning dew 

D 



34 TEMPLE GARDENS. 

Which sparkles here and there, as beauty's tear 
Overflows the cheek when brightest bliss is near. 
O ! there are balm and innocence in flowers, 
Which 'mid a city's guilt — its feverish hours — 
Yield moments freshened by the thought of time, 
Ere our young hearts had drank of grief or crime ! 
How oft from meditations dark as night 
The Templars' turf* — their roses red and white, 
Have roused my mind ! still less can I forget 
How, like the breath of love, sweet mignionette 
Has cheered my spirits with its perfumed air, 
Near her who f a singly blest in Portman Square. 



* The quiet beauties of the Temple Gardens form a lovely contrast to 
the din of perpetual motion in oar black and crowded city. It was 
here, says tradition, that the red and white roses were plucked as the 
token of defiance, and which were adopted as the distinguishing badges 
during years of blood and anarchy. I have often heard it remarked, 
that owing to the heat reflected from our houses and pavements, the 
odour of mignionette is finer in London than the country. There is a 
house in Portinan Square, where it was cultivated to perfection. Bat 
this is a world of changes; the sweets have passed, and we read, " ti» 
be let." 



CROLY. 35 

But this is sailing with a vengeance, back— 

Our route is south, Miss Muse, so please to tack ; 

For who in this wide world — in Paris, who — 

Can point to English eyes a something new P 

In Charles Disc's Muse6 learn despair, 

When you behold a fashionable chair, 

Which through revolving countless years was hid 

Within a room of Cheop's pyramid.* 

Ay, wherefore tarry ? — Paris has no scene 

Like that which Croly witnessed in fifteen : 

He is a poet, and a pretty writer, f 

But shews in every line the bigot or the mitre;- - 

We fear the latter, for his mind *s too strong 

To be mistaken as to right and wrong ; 



• In the late Revolution, this splendid collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities suffered some loss ; bnt it is to be hoped that the present King 
retains this Easy Chair — Kings need one in these days. 

t Vide, his "Pari* in 1815," passim. 

d2 



36 REALITY. 

When poetry becomes a tool so base, 
May it, like Phillpott's pen, obtain a place ; 
And may the poet be, like Phillpott, cross, 
By having gained, as Paddy says, a loss.* 
Good bye, dear Paris ! and good bye, romance 
Of smiling vineyards in the south of France! 
Here dies the fire-side fancy which one masters, 
As linked with tendrils, bowers, and hanging 

clusters. 
Reality, thou demon ! why compel 
The wandering Bard to wake from dreams, and 

tell 
Of dwarfish poles by stunted vine-trees girt, 
And rosy grapes which blush beneath their dirt. 
Though not a Radical, reform I love, — 
Would spare the root, but prune the limbs above ; 



* Ho was made a poor Bishop, and obliged to give up a rich living ia 
deference to the feeling of the conutry. 



FONTAINBLEAU. 37 

Would probe corruption stealing to the core, 
And to the body, health and strength restore ; 
*T was Fontainbleau * — its pond with royal carp — 
Which made me thus politically harp : 
I watched the lazy, useless, pampered brood, 
Attempt, though gorged, monopoly of food ; 
And as they basked in selfish, proud repose, 
Oh, how I longed to lead them by the nose ! 
We pass the records of the Palace walls, 
For these are things which every Miss forestalls 
Now Popes are puppets — men who wear a crown, 
Like buckets change — one moment up, another 

down: 
We turn to walls which tell a merrier story, 
And teach how Fame bestows eternal glory ; 



* They who prefer Nature to the square-cut borders of a royal gar- 
den, will do well to mount the hill leading through the forest ; the view 
will repay the exertion. 



3d HUNT, M.P. 

How she had pasted up her matchless man, — 
Had sketched his Four-in-hand, — his Blacking 

Van. 
"Done into French"* — told how the ice was 

thick — 
How bravely Hunt achieved a slippery trick — 
Drove o'er the Serpentine, whose course is straight, 
With Phaeton's pride, and somewhat happier fate ; 
He reached the land — and all the learned know, 
Poor Phaeton tumbled headlong in the Po. 
*T was wisely done ; but wiser still to tack in 
How very much this feat improved his blacking ; 
Bravo, great Hunt ! this dims the Day of Hoi- 

born, 
And all the paragraphs of Mr. Colburn ! 



• It is not generally known how far the art of puffing is carried. I 
mention as a fact, that the shining qualities of Hunt were placarded on 
the walls at Fontainbleau. At Sion we read how that prince of beasts, 
PolUo, possessed the finest collection of animals in the world. 



SYMPATHY. 39 

'' With all thy faults," — thou hast, perchance, 

some brains, — 
So let us hope through thee the Senate gains, * 
Though some may deem thy motive sinister, 
And that, instead of corn, thou 'It roast a minis- 
ter. 
Near Sens, I learnt how truly it was told. 
That French and Irish in a kindred mould 
Were cast at Nature's mint — for there I saw 
Two Gallic oxen, which were taught to draw 
A waggon by their horns ! — the Irish yoke 
Their cattle by the tail — this shews the joke — 
The sympathy of taste ; — it clearly seems 
That either nation 's prone to seize extremes. 
And farther on we learned, that 't is not wise 
To place your faith in ears, instead of eyes — 



« Alas J alas! " hope told a flattering tale." 



40 SENS. 

We purchased grapes, and in the shade of night, 

A faithless woman swore that black was white. 

And here, to Round-heads woe ! — I do not mean 

Politically so — for there had been 

No cause for grief; in these, our moral days, 

Men shape themselves a thousand different ways ; 

My meaning is — that Johnny Bull-dog phiz, 

Which foreigners are rather apt to quiz : 

If such you own, you '11 never wash your face in 

The oval thing produced by way of basin — 

A dish with depth enough to drown a fly, 

Or serve at most the English for a pie. 

And here the blush of our most moral nation 

Received its first most foreign violation ; — 

The room in which we were bestowed and fed, 

Built palpably for washing, sleep, and bed, 

Was filled, ere yet our banquet passed away, 

By minstrel men, who came to sing and play. 



DELAYS. 41 

The day was fine; — our hearts were light and 

merry, 
Until the weighty widow of the Due de Berri 
CVertook our route - bequeathed a load of crosses, 
And cleared the royal poste of twenty horses. 
God bless the Duchess and her son ! I hope 
They'll live to see a leathern trace, instead of 

rope; 
We wished them safe through mud and ruts — sans 

doute 
We also wished they had some other route. 
On this ill-omened day, it was our fate 
To be the little victims of the great : 
The Duchess went ; and we remained, of course, 
To follow Job's philosophy — perforce. 
Time also went, and though with weary flight, 
We got to Vermanton ere close of night ; 
And here, whilst He pursued his ceaseless way, 
Midst filth and want we were compelled to stay. 



42 RUSE DE GUERRE. 

Half blind with smoke, from fire of green wood 

made, 
Which shewed a floor of brick, and drove as to 

the shade, 
We shivering stood — when lo ! the cracking whip 
Announced two coaches laden like a ship. 
I 'm liberal ; but think, if people please 
To multiply like mites within a cheese, 
They should, like mites, remain within their walls, 
And not the locust play, which flies as well as 

crawls. 
We would have shared our coffee, eggs, and meat, 
Have rendered all — they were not fit to eat : 
But listen, innocence ! and ye, beware, 
O newly-married ! of a ruse de guerre. 
Our Courier, polished as the good old school, — 
One whom the world would deem an honest fool, — 
Admired the mother of these wandering mites, 
As she with skill put men and things to rights ; 



AN OVERSIGHT. 43 

But being blind, or else from want of tact, 
He overlooked a most important fact, 
To wit — that she, to guard against all weathers, 
Beneath her flounces wore a pair of leathers. 
She wept our wants ; expressed her gentle sorrow, 
And kindly asked, " What time start they to- 
morrow ?" 
Old Pierre was won by eloquence so sweet ; 
Guileless himself, he dreamt of no deceit : — 
Replied, "At seven we start;" she, deep as Styx, 
Wished "good — good night," and stole away at 

six. 
Pierre chafed in vain — in vain exclaimed, " Mon 

Dieu!"— 
They got the start, and got — our horses, too. 
Though vexed, we laughed ; — " Pardon ! ma foi ! 

said Pierre, 
" She vas no lady, dat is now too clear." 



» 
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44 " IFS. 

At length we moved; though short our run of 

luck, 
We got to Avallon, and there we stuck. 
And now, dear reader, should the state of things 
Decide who ought to reign — the Mob, or Kings ; 
Should kingless States, by advertising find 
A king with character to suit their mind ; 
Should kings, who being warned — were forced to 

quit, 
Be e'er replaced by others deemed more fit ; 
Should Belgians, cursed with fatal length of rope, 
Elect for king his holiness the Pope ; * 
In short, should cholera and fever cease, 
And nations win internal health and peace, 
So that a man may feel himself secure 
From being speared or shot as amateur, 



* Amidst the many devices for obtaining a monarch for Belgian), the 
idea of attaching it to the Papal States, was actually entertained. 



PHILOSOPHY. 45 

Should this arrive — then, reader, I advise 

Commence your travels and philosophise. 

What is philosophy — if not the power 

To learn the virtues of a deadly flower ; 

To seize the good which may be found with 

ill, 
And know we conquer fortune, when we will P 
Here lies the key to bliss — the golden rule 
For which the world affords an ample school. 
It was not pleasant to remain behind, 
Or be outjockied by the woman-kind ; 
My pride was hurt-my wife indignant soared, 
Till truth had whispered both — "You're fairly 

floored — 
For loss of nags, you may some comfort meet, 
If you are wise enough to find your feet." 
We took the hint, and learnt to bless the day, 
Which gave the loveliest picture from delay — 



46 A PICTURE. 

I have it now — some deem the setting dull, 
My brain the canvas, and the frame my skull ; 
As gold is scarce, I thus the gilding save, 
And " carriage paid," His carried to my grave : 
I have it now, as fresh behind my eyes 
As when it burst upon them by surprise ; 
While life remains, shall live that happy hour, 
When past the Saxon arch and churchman's 

tower, 
From rocks and ramparts changed to pleasure's 

seat, 
We saw the vale and river at our feet, 
The distant mountains peeping through the pine, 
The verdant fields, and sunny banks of vine ; 
The bridge — the mill — the wheel with silvered 

spray, 
And trees which kissed the stream in mimic 

play; 



ROUVRAY. 47 

With peasants, herds, and children round their cot, 
And with — as graceful Rogers says, — " what not !"* 
Which means those things, which with a sky of blue 
Form at a distance — a most lovely view. 
Would *st have a copy, reader ? take the pains 
To win the battlements, and store thy brains, 
But understand the point I lay most stress on, 
Great Wellington would call " a moral lesson. " 
At Rouvray, if you meditate in bed, 
And see enormous rafters overhead, 
You '11 wish the French would make them half as 

thick, 
And form their floors of wood instead of brick ; 
Why they pursue the plan, I wonder much, 
The sight is cheerless — damnable the touch. 
Thanks to our Pegasus, we fleetly save 
The ruts and sloshey mud which reached the nave ; 



* " With garlands, holy pictures, and what not."— Rogers's Italy. — 
A Funeral. 



48 DIJON. 

Which strained our springs— our bones — and made 

it dark 
Before we reached Dijon and ease — "Hotel du 

Pare." 
Here wakes the homage of the poet's lyre 
To sing the studded roofs — the fairy spire — 
The towers of grace which its Cathedral deck, 
Which gave me as I sketched — a stiffened neck. 
At Mont sous Vaudrey — Dole — Auxonne — the 

first 
Is last, and merely for our rhyme reversed — 
We were beset by infants taught to beg, 
And parents minus fingers, arm, or leg.* 
It may be, virtue tires with doing good, 
Or, having spent our sous we changed our mood ; 
Whiche'er it was, one simple fact is clear, 
At last we turned aside, and closed our ear; 



* They teach " the yoang idea to shoot" by instructing the infant in 
aims to join its hands and hold them np for alms. 



CHARITY. 49 

Would we had closed our windows too — for lo ! 
The whip is flourished, and away we go ; 
The night is dark— some beggar marks our paces, 
En passant throws a shower in our faces. 
As wont— our charity was cold — but ah ! 
The stream which trickled down was colder far ; 
Yet how obtain redress — what could we do- 
Wade through the mud, and soak our ancles 

too? 
Philosophy said — " No ; but bear in mind, 
'T is wise to give, when darkness makes you blind : 
Probatum est — the left should not perceive 
The object which the right would fain relieve." 
At Poligny we slept — and here I pause, 
Though few who know its filth would guess the 

cause. 
The bread was sour — no theme to ponder o'er, 
The coffee gritty as the bed-room floor ; 

£ 



50 A SPELL. 

Brighter the spell — a glorious pair of eyes ! 
Which led my thoughts to earth, and beat the 

skies. 
Yet they were heavenly — do n't take alarm, 
The poet's privileged to paint a charm ; 
I 'm married too— and most particularly good, 
Temptations rise and smile, and are withstood, 
As fire by that great salamander man, 
Who in an oven puts himself — his steak and pan, 
And having dressed the beef, betrays a glow 
Which merely aids the pulse a stroke or so.* 
Our female page was formed to form a picture, 
A sort of beau-ideal, free from stricture ; 



* One of those comets which from time to time visit oar Metropolis, 
in the shape of men or mermaids, astounding the weak nerves of the 
idle by their blazing tales. The person here alluded to was both fire 
and poison proof, but could not stand the " Lancet." The Editor of 
that work sent a mortal challenge; and, armed with prussic acid, pat 
the invulnerable to flight— not, however, until he had warmed his pockets 
in his cook shop, where, say the chronicles of the day, " he suffered no 
inconvenience beyond an increased pulsation." 



EYES. 51 

In size, a minikin, like Scott's " Fenella," * 
Yet striking seen, in palace or a cellar ; 
Her step was silent as a ray of light, 
Like day she smiled, with eyes as dark as night : 
There dwelt the spell, a mystic half and half 
Of melancholy mixed with elfin laugh. 
She spake no word — betrayed no speaking sign, 
But ever as she moved, her eyes were fixed on mine; 
Remembrance still is haunted by the look, 
And now I try to lay the spirit in my book. 
Change we the theme, to mark a change of styles, 
And pass from roofs of slate to wooden tiles ; 
For Jura's heights desert the weary plains, 
And roam where varied nature boldly reigns. 
Observing all, each feature wild or droll, 
We win the mountain-pass by Champagnole, 



* Vide, " Pcveril of the Peak." 
E 2 



52 A SHRINE. 

Now pause before a shrine of dog-house form, 
Midst granite rocks which spurn the sweeping 

storm;* 
And decked with tawdry tinsel on their backs, 
Behold a doll-like virgin— child of wax — 
And deem the church — if not "la s&ur Claresse" — 
Thus means to hint at woman's love for dress. 



♦ The shrines and crosses erected by the road side in cities or vil- 
lages, form an unerring key to the observant traveller; shewing at once 
the comparative degree of wealth or poverty, of intellect or ignorance, 
amongst the inhabitants ; and not unfrequently forming an index to the 
productions of the country. In material and execution, the variety to 
infinite ; from the simple cross to that which is garnished with spears, 
pincers, sponges, &c, &c, &c. — from the Virgin and child, in clay or 
plaster, to the fairest marble— from the vilest daubs to the mosaics in 
St. Peter's, where all is simple and sublime, and where the finest 
paintings in the world seem to have obtained immortality by passing 
from the canvass to precious stones, whose colours fade not with the 
courwe of time. 

In those places where the mind is most debased by bigotry and igno- 
rance, the figures of Jesus, in some cases painted white, and besmeared 
with blood from head to foot, form a more revolting spectacle than can 
bo imagined by persons who have not seen them. As the ne plus ultra 
of rich virginB, I should mention la Madonna della Guardia, near 
Bologna, whom; person is decked like a jeweller's window, and treated 
by the wealthy as a peg whereon to hang their offerings. No good and 
<li*tingui»hcd Catholic can pass without adding to her stores. My Lord 
Shrewsbury lately travelled thin road, and (on dit) gave a diamond 
necklace. 



MOREY. 53 

Now as we journey, feel the summer's glow, 

Yet see on every side the spotless snow, 

And many a time ere close of day, 

We almost start to breathe the breath of hay, 

Where peasants fling stern winter's mantle back, 

And spread to catch the sun, their frugal stack.* 

E'en thus by falling waters, dells, and rushing 

streams, 
And spray which leaps to catch the solar beams, 
By Alpine brow, with beard of beech and larches, 
By hamlets taught to stand on tumbling arches, f 
We enter Morey's glen, where — as we plan it, 
We sleep to-night within its walls of granite. 



* An early fall of snow is often fatal to the industrious peasantry, 
destroying their grain and potatoes, and reducing them to starvation. 
Still they cling to their birth-place, and struggle on with hope renewed, 
for another and another year. 

t Most of the villages on this route appear to have been recently 
built. Whether from clumsiness or extreme cold I know not, but al- 
most without an exception, a cracked arch forms a feature in part of 
the buildings. 



54 TEMPTATION. 

"To-night," cries one; "the date, Sir, give the 

dates !" 
The month October — thus the record states, 
But says no more, e'en lest the idly good, 
Too busy with inquisitorial mood, 
Find scenes which kindle prayer within the breast, 
Were witnessed on a glorious day of rest: 
And be it known — though Bishops ride to church, 
And leave, thereby, their servants in the lurch, 
We, more correct, before we came away, 
Forswore all Sunday rides and Sunday play, 
And having vowed, it is of course implied, 
We were as good as they — who 've not been tried. 
The night was happy, for I 'm fond of dogs, 
And we had two which bore our blazing logs, 
And crackling fire, which cheered with light and 

heat 
From top to toe, beginning with the feet. 



DOGS. 55 

1 'm fond of dogs — we had a noble beast 

Which basked beside our hearth, and shared our 

feast; 
And oft I wished for Landseer's gifted art, 
Which (Jan an immortality impart ; 
Our guest a scion of that far-famed breed, 
To man a model, and his friend in need ;* 
Possessed of more, much more than mortal dower, 
Courage — fidelity — and gentleness with power. 
Again the day Was summer, but the snow 
Still deep and deeper, made our progress slow ; 
The scene was wilder, and the rocks more bare, 
But still the pine-tree grew, like love amidst 

despair. 
Dizzy the heights — and I could not but feel 
How much was staked upon the straining wheel. 

• In this part of the route, the traveller will often be struck by the 
noble figure and expression of the dogs. They are, for the most part, 
descended from the race long since preserved by the truly virtuous and 
philanthropic monks of St. Bernard— but more of this hereafter. 



56 CONJECTURE. 

My nerves are strong — but where the pass was 

narrow, 
A curdling chill would sometimes freeze my 

marrow, 
As fancy sketched how carriage, wife, and I, 
Might be projected to eternity !* — 
Then classic thoughts would rise, and memory 

ask 
If Regulus were rolled within his cask ; 
And were it so— if we should fare as well 
In twirling to the bottom of the dell, 
How we should look — especially our faces — 
Tossed — tumbled — jumbled, with our dressing 



cases; 



* As Mrs. Starke justly says, "This road, for some miles beyond 
Morey, is too narrow to be perfectly safe, either in the dark or after 
heavy rain.— She might have added, or after heavy snow. We had a 
fearful opportunity of learning this truism, our carriage having stuck 
fast on the edge of a precipice, unprotected by parapet or post ; the eye 
vainly strove to fathom the deep abyss, though from time to time the 
car caught the roaring of the torrent beneath : in this situation the 
horse* refused to draw, the leaders became unmanageable, and threat - 
rued every moment to commit felo de ae. 



LES ROUSSES. 57 

By knives and forks, books, bottles, pistols smitten, 

And sundries more, which need not here be 
written. — 

Thank Providence ! the case was never tried, 
And how — " the poet and his lovely bride 
Were dashed to death " — escaped the public eye, 
Which feasts on paragraphs of misery. 
We put our shoulders to the wheel — by " we " 
I mean, Pierre — self— and boy — just making three ; 
And putting forth our triple force, we got — 
Benumbed in doing work our nags would not ; 
We also got in safety to " les Rouss," 
Where licensed power is used with stern abuse ; 
Where French politeness thrives beyond belief — 
Searching a lady like a common thief; 
Where gentlemen may pledge their sacred word, 
And hear their honour spurned, as idle — false — 
absurd; 



tf »>-,.■& 



58 PESTS. 

Where woman's voice, her prayer, can nought avail, 
Each work of art is floundered in the scale ; 

The Roman's cameo— like fairy-net 
Genova's gold — her own — her very pet ! — 
As if the minion's brutish hand would try 
To mingle malice with indignity.* 



* This is no exaggeration, and language cannot be too strong in allud- 
ing to the conduct of the officers stationed at this barrier of France. In 
saying thus much, I am not actuated by any personal feeling: in pass- 
ing out of France, they have no pretext for the exercise of authority ; 
and if, unacquainted with their character, you address any inquiry, 
cither no answer is given, or such sullen reply made, as denotes the 
passive state of habitual insolence. In returning home, I would travel 
miles out of my way rather than expose my family to this insulting 
tyranny. In August last, a friend on his return from Italy, arrived here 
with his family and suite, in two carriages : through Lafitte, they had 
obtained a letter in some degree answering to the " lascia passare " of 
Italy. They declared all they had which was subject to duty : notwith- 
standing which, the hair and persons of the ladies were searched ; the 
(putleman of course was subjected to the same ordeal. His word availed 
nothing in preventing the ransack of his carriages, even to the very 
lamps, which were minutely peered into. In conclusion* all their 
|«wellery and delicate specimens of art, were turned into the scale at 
vltce, and a considerable overcharge made upon their value. Tboogh 
14 v> thing can justify such ruffian-like conduct, in extenuation justice 
vvmpels us to allow, that severity may have been rendered necessary 
ihtvttgh frauds practised by many pretending to the name of lady or 
HvMtlrtnan. But after all, there is much in the manner of performing a 
vluty ; even Jack Ketch can exhibit shades of conduct, and there is a 
*tU<> difference between dragging and conducting to the scaffold. The 
t>s)lv«rs at les Roueses are the most unmannerly of Jack Retches* 



SUN-8KT. 59 

Tarn we from pests like these which raise our spleen 
And mar the beauty of the finest scene ; 

For now, if ever, should the mind give birth 

To thoughts which conquer passion sprung from 

earth; 
Calm be our souls, as when prepared to fly, 
And join the Dove of peace which hovers nigh. — 
The sun is sinking to his glorious bed, 
The clouds like curtains float — bright, golden, red - 
One blaze of light ; and mark ! abruptly cleft, 
Yon granite rock projecting to the left,* — 
'T is gained — *t is passed ! a view before us lies, 
Which painting — poetry — and art defies ; 
" Sublime," — " superb," — " magnificent," — and 

•' fine"— 
And all such words as we are apt to twine 



* Chance has done all in its power to render this view the 
striking in the world. A mass of granite interrupt* the straight line of 
road, and entirely shuts ont the prospect, which opens the moment tkfcs 
abrupt angle is passed. 



60 THE ALPS. 

Within the thread of talk— here cannot speak, 
They are— what shall I say ?— they are as weak 
As baby's sneeze, to check a raging fire, 
Or reason urged against a woman's ire ; 
Or — what you will — in short, it is a peep 
To choke the utterance and make you weep. 
You worship Nature's throne, and should you stand 
Near one beloved — you gently clasp her hand, 
And being mute, perceive with some surprise, 
How eloquent are tears and sparkling eyes. 
One thing I say — that here we find it true, 
The great are greatest at a distant view ; 
This is the point — the only point from whence 
The Alps appear in stern magnificence. 
Till thoughts expanding regulate the sight, 
The trees seem dwindled to a shrub in height; 
Leman — fit mirror for the Titan race — 
Reflects their brows, and mocks our sense of space. 



THE ALPS. 61 

Raised by degrees, our mind outsteps its youth, 
And gaining strength, it grapples with the truth ; 
With wonder touched, our heart o'erflows its 

spring, 
And floats in prayer and love, and " all that sort 

of thing." 
They rise before me now, with rubies crowned, 
The King of Giants, and his people round ; 
Their life the living sun — now flushed with mirth, 
They drink his rosy beams and smile on earth. 
But smiles are winged, and I perceive a change, 
And mark how, one by one, the mighty range 
Seem stricken by the hand of death — the sun, 
Their cup. of life, has passed, their feast is done: 
Like beauty gathered in her loveliest prime, 
So quick the change, so short their joyous time. 
How cold and pallid is their sleep of night ! 
Death's very hue has chased the blush of light; 



62 MONT BLANC. 

His winding-sheet *s o'er all, save one, alone — 
The " monarch mountain," on his granite throne:* 
He doffs his regal pomp — his rubies fade — 
His crown is passing to the opal's shade ; — 
At length he sleeps — but as the great who die, 
Like them, he has an immortality ; 
The stars are on his brow — as if 't were given 
To wear by day and night a diadem from 

heaven. 
The sun is down, and we must curb our flight, 
And seek a home at Secheron to-night. 
With minds exhausted, bodies mortal cold, 
We looked for comforts at — as we were told — 
" The best of all hotels ;" an* it were so, 
It only proves " the best " decay below. 



* The peculiar and chilly paleness which precedes the setting son, is 
most striking. It does not continue long, bat differs entirely from the 
pare white of eternal snows, and is seen at no other time. All who 
have looked upon death, mast feel the image it conveys. 



SECHERON. 63 

Great inns, great beauties — all on earth that 's great 

Tends to the same sad universal fate. 

We tried to make the best, and were just able 

To see our bed approximate the table ; 

This spared our steps ; our floor was sanded wood, 

Our dinner, too, indifferently good ; 

For which we paid six francs, instead of four, — 

But this is nothing — if you are not poor. 

Waiters were scarce ; but then our faithful Pierre 

Could neutralise this want, by being near. 

To end — the walls were clean, though painted late ; 

The bread, in truth, the best we ever ate. 

The morning came — we rose — contrived to laugh 

At hens without a tail, and cats with half; * 



• The former is one of Nature's vagaries in establishing a breed tninu* 
tails. As to the fashion of docking cats, though I afterwards frequently 
observed it, I never received a satisfactory explanation. As a sports- 
man, I know that cropping the ears will prevent these domestic tigers 
from hunting in the woods, for they cannot bear the wet to fall from the 
grass and leaves within the ear. I also know that greyhounds cannot steer 
their course without a tail ; but why poor puss should suffer, I know not. 



64 GENEVA. 

We asked, pourquoiP and learnt it was " la mode** 
So look a boat, and to Geneva rowed. 
Calm were the beauties of the sky-blue lake, 
As if the heavens had said, " My mantle take, 
And wrapt in sweet serenity of rest, 
Impart thy slumbers to the human breast." 
I cannot vouch such words were really spoken, 
But think they were ; my heart received a token; 
I felt so happy — good — divinely soothed — 
The angry ruffles of my temper smoothed ; 
And ere I heard the boatman's busy cry, 
Or marked the gloomy city piled on high, 
We crossed the chain athwart the waters thrown, 
To guard the cradle of the infant Rhone.* 
A bouncing boy it is — in heedless play j 
It gambols on, and takes its headstrong way, 

• The Rhone may be said to be born twice; springing first from the 
glacier of the Furca, and a second time from the womb of Lake Leraan. 
I he approach to Geneva from the Lake is protected by chains, which 
« hii be listened at pleasure. 



WASHING COMPANY. 65 

Kissing at its birth two hundred hands 

Of women, washing in their floating stands. 

Our pack of thoughts receives most curious 

shuffles, 
And the said simile — "of smoothing ruffles" - 
Perchance was thus turned up ; but when a chain 
Has caught our fancy, then it is in vain 

We struggle hard to break the link in two 

The waters were superlatively blue, 
And fancy hanging on the washing line. 
Conceived this image — new — if not divine—. 

» 

That English of the speculative order, 

With gambling rage had crossed Helvetia's border; 

A company of men — washers by steam, 

Whose wholesale arts had stone-blued all the 

stream. 
The thought was poison — to repel the shock, 
I sought the town of jewels, watch, and clock; 



66 GENEVA. 

I looked for dazzling wealth — deeming it might 

Destroy blue devils by a blaze of light ; 

I sought the genius of mechanic art, 

With mind prepared to give no wondering start, 

An' I perceived all things had learnt to tick, 

But found — the English had monopolised the trick. 

I also found the city sombre — triste* — 

With streets too steep for carriage — man — or 

beast; 
I eyed the walls which round the city run, 
And read their joke — a dull republic's pun — 
Whose ramparts point in endless niche and 

notches, 
To hint the peaceful traders deal in watches, f 



* I have always found that the first impression made by Geneva* was 
disappointment: all the principal jewellers live op stairs, and conse- 
quently give no relief to the gloom of the streets. 

t To those who are not learned in the mysterious zig-zag of fortifica-. 
tions, Geneva would appear a place of strength ; bat I am informed by 
military men, that this is not the fact. It serves, however, to prevent 
smuggling — the inhabitants from dining with their friends in the 
country— or the dying from the aid of a physician without delay. 



LAUSANNE. 67 

Adieu, Geneva ! till some future day ; 

Thou hast thy charms — and though I turn away 

In disappointment now, if life remain, 

Those charms shall mingle with my wandering 

strain. 
Hail and adieu, Lausanne ! for there we tread 
Amidst the spirits of the mighty dead,* 
Whose voice has made thy reputation double, 
And saved my favourite Muse some time and 

trouble. 
And have we not looked down from Jura's brow P 
The scene immortal breathes before me now — 
Admits no rival near — a kind of state 
Too oft usurped by those pre-eminently great 
Not thou, most witty — sneering — vain Voltaire, 
Couldst win the homage of our travelling stare ; 

* Rousseau, Byron, Gibbon, De Stael, &c. 

f2 



68 A QUERY. 

Ferney was passed — as now we close our sight* 

On beauties couched at Lausanne's mimic height: 

And hence a query springs — to have possessed 

To see — to know — to be the very best — 

Is this not misery ? — the guillotine 

Which chops the flower of hope from this our 

earthly scene ? 
If husbands were perfection to the letter, 
Our wives would lose the hope to make us better ; 
" Delightful task ! " — to teach the old idea to shoot, 
Prune peccadillos, and amendment rootf 
If wives were angels, and divine their love, 
What more could man expect in realms above ? 
This would not do — the human mind must thirst, 
Aspiring blest — and by attainment curst. 



• Need 1 say, Voltaire's residence is about five miles from Geneva, at 
tin- foot of the Jura. 

f N. K. The moaning here is " to plant," and not " to eradicate." 



.'» 



ORBE. v 69 

Thus malgre nous, we found our pampered eyes, ' 
As says the adage - -grew " more nice than wise ; 
But we had hopes in store — for friends were near, 
To mighty Orbe we bade the post-boy steer.: 
'T is somewhat pleasant in a distant land 
To meet a friend, and squeeze an English hand, 
Or hail some faithful dog from Britain sprung, 
Who starts with joy to hear his native tongue. 
Yes, we found room for hopes — and, as to "thirst/' 
It rained as if the very clouds had burst ! 
The night was dark — one lamp had closed its eye, 
We wished ourselves at home, or safe and dry; 
The town was near — and lights from casement shot, 
Revealed the comforts of the peasant's lot ; 
We gained the bridge which reunites the rock,* 
Long rent in twain by some convulsive shock, 



* When completed j this bridge will form a noble entrance to Orbe, it 
consists of a single arch, which rises above the line of trees growing by 



70 A FULL stop: 

We heard the sleepless river rushing past, 

And heard the post-boy shout — " we 're sticking 

fast ! " 
His oratory French but I am loth 
To write the fervour of his Gallic oath, 
Which made it clear the centre of the way 
Was choked by shovels — barrows —stones and clay. 
" In medio tutissimus'" — as yet 
The bridge possessed nor fence nor parapet ; 
The hint applied — but — " ibis " — was no go, 
For every struggle left us — " statu quo.* 9 — 
At length by shouting louder than the winds, 
We gained the succour of some twenty hinds; 
Then came the choice of ills — to leave our seat. 
Or risk a tumble of some hundred feet, 

the river side. The architecture is in good taste, though the effect 
would have been better, had the width of the bridge been more in pro- 
portion to its height. When 1 am as rich as Rogers, and can afford to 
have a second edition at \L 8»., I promise my readers a beautiful 
view of the bridge, with a peep at the Jura in the back -ground. 



AN ALTERNATIVE. 71 

The certain soaking from the rains o'erhead, 
Or chance of sleeping in the river's bed. 
We chose the former— deluged to the skin, 
Knocked for an hour, and roused a wretched inn. 
Excuse the detail, which in proof I give, 
That good and happiness by contrast live; 
How having found not quite — " the very best " — 
We hoped for better, and enjoyed our rest. 
Hail eleanliness ! sweet maid, long live thy foun- 
tains, 
Which do thee homage in this land of mountains ; 
Long live thy nymphs! ay, e'en long life to 

those 
Who wash their cabbage better than their clothes.* 
We bear no malice, and forgive the hags 
Whose mangling sent us forth in dirt and rags. 



• Go where you will in Switzerland, there is an eternal 
of eternal -cabbage. Qy. were they colonised by tailors* 



72 val orbe: 

With greater warmth; Val Orbe, thy charms I 

greet, 
And wander forth in Nature's wild retreat, 
Gaze on her works, which mortal efforts mock, 
The fountain rushing from. the solid rock,* 
At once a river at its crystal source, 
Sparkling like mirth to run its infant course ; 
And mark — while sheltered by the waving trees, — ' 
The trout, like living gold, with graceful ease 
Stemming the rapid stream — or darting now 
With winged alarm, like arrow from a bow, 
Pass from the light to darkness of the tomb, 
Where none can follow — and the mountain's 

womb, 
Opossum-like, receives her children back, 
Holding the trembler safe from man's attack. — 

• Like the Rhone, the Orbe has a second birth, springing from the lac 
des Rousses, losing itself in a second lake, and again bursting forth at 
the foot of a mountain, amidst the romantic scenery of Val Orbe. 



, ITS RIVER. 73 

» 

Transparent Orbe ! beside thy banks I range, 
And watch new beauties rise with every change ; 
Now calm and lovely as a woman's brow 
When all opposing powers before her bow, 
Assuming next an altered, angry tone, 
Thou spuraest the barrier rocks with moss over- 
grown : 
Would that the portrait matched this latter 

stage! 
For thou — art even beautiful in rage. 
Another change ! — the heaving earth has torn 
The mountain from its root ; and fragments borne 
In wild array, huge mass on mass suspended, 
As if the trembling shock had scarcely ended, 
Oppose thy farther course— oppose in vain ; 
And here we take our simile again, 
Thy triumph *s like a lovely woman's sway, 
By hook or crook she 's sure to win her way, 



74 A WATERFALL. 

t 

And so dost thou — here changed once more in 

feature, 
Like victor grown the very gentlest creature, 
Pausing in heavenly peace, as looking back 
On toil and danger past in rain's track, 
As pure and calm as though the chaste Diana 
Had won thy service by a large retainer.* 
Another and another change ! — anon, 
As weary of delay, thou springest on, 
Leaping from crag to crag with wild delight, 
Making the foliage near, as emerald bright ; 
Here smooth as glass — like frosted silver there — 
Now light as smiles — then dark as fell despair — 
As darts the sun through beech-tree, larch and pine, 
And makes thee all in all what I deem, fine.f 



* Wyatville himself could not have devised a more perfect cold bath 
-than nature has here formed in the solid rock. 

t La chmte dTOrbe, is certainly one of the most beantifbl of iU kind ; 



75 



I know the vulgar taste, and am aware 
Women and waterfalls are wont to bear , 
The title—" fine"— an* they possess but height, 
Without one lovely point whereon to rest the sight; 
Give me the varying form, though somewhat less— 
I have no fancy for a giantess : 
And touching falls, there 's one I wish to name, 
But fear my spotless Muse would burn, with shame; 
Renowned by Swiss — the scribbling tourist's pride, 
Who can behold — yet in his carriage ride— 
A fall which clears at once the rock's flat face, 
Devoid of grandeur, scenery, and grace. 
But we must sink the woman — haste away, 
And seek some bolder image for les Clees. 



hereafter we may have occasion to speak of other falls equally fine, 
though the features are more stern and terrible; but in no case can 1 apply 
the term " line" to a mere body of water falling unbroken from an im- 
mense height, and 1 have heard many travellers express disappeintnae 
upon seeing the falls of Niagara, pronouncing them more wonderful tl 
pleasing. 



76 LES CLEES. 

Stern tower of strength! which once defiance' 

frowned, 
And gave its character to all around ; 
For thou, so late the gentle Orbe, art hoarse 
With angry strife, and now with gathered force 
Contending ever, unto thyself hast made 
A gloomy channel in the rocky shade; 
Thy warfare lasts — but where the steel-clad hands, 
The chief whose castle now in ruin stands P 
Their struggle *s past — their deeds obscurely told, 
Though Time has spared the dwelling of the bold : 
And live there men, whose gothic, mercenary taste 
Would turn the ruins to an utter waste ; 
Would cringe to gold, like slaves before a throne, 
And sell the relic for the price of stone ? * 



* A true Bill. — These rains, which stand on the frontier dividing Swit- 
zerland from France, and form a beautiful point of view for miles and 
miles around, have literally been offered for sale, by the supreme Gov- 
ernors of the Canton de Vaud, for the value of the materials ; amounting 



THE SWISS. 77 

Ay such there are— the men who freedom boast, 
Yet sell their lives to Kings who bid the most ; 
Helvetia's sons ! who claim a freeman's school, 
Yet learn to be a tyrant's bloody tool.* 
With indignation fired- -oppressed with grief, 
Once more, bright Orbe, from thee we seek relief; 
Still wander forth, and check our headlong pace, 
Where thou dost murmur on with gentle grace : 



with the rock on which they stand, to about forty pounds ! I heard the 
report, and mentioned it to a friend and countryman about to visit this 
part of Switzerland ; fortunately he possesses a mind which spurns at all 
that is base or grovelling, and still more fortunately, he possesses the 
means of gratifying his taste as an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of 
nature, and those interesting remains which link the past with the pre- 
sent. When 1 last heard from Rome, there was every prospect of his 
becoming the lord of les Glees — looking to the present state of our own 
country, it may prove a more valuable purchase than he contemplated. 
There is one tower, in which the timbers remain perfect ; the fosse and 
court might be converted to a beautiful garden ; and should a retreat be 
necessary, this would form one, which Isaac Walton had deemed a para- 
dise. 
P. P. S. — The bargain is concluded, and the castle saved. 

* If possible, the inconsistency of nations exceeds that of individuals : 
the Americans, a nation sprung from freedom's cause, practise slavery 
with the sanction of their government. Switzerland, the land of liberty, 
sells her children to be the slaves of tyranny 1 — their valour is undoubted, 
and calls for admiration — so does beauty — but either, when prostituted, it 
despicable. 



78 A BREACH. 

" Soothed with the sound/' we lose the glow of 

rage, 
And soft forgiveness learn from nature's page. 
We know how Byron — Moore — and twenty others, 
Have likened rocks when rent, to angry brothers, 
Or friends from childhood linked — or man and 

wife, 
Whose fates were severed by some deadly strife ; 
Thus here we see some storm has burst in twain 
The ties which long had linked the granite chain. 
They can unite no more — but Time has changed 
The frown each feature wore when first estranged ; 
And nature's hand has reared the branch of peace, 
Bade flowers and fruits arise — resentment cease — 



* This description is equally applicable to the scenery at la source 
d'Orbe. In ascending to a celebrated cavern, called la Grotte de Fin, 
we found the wild raspberry and strawberry in abundance ; the former 
rooted in the crevices of the rock, and of the very highest flavour we 
ever tasted. 



FORGIVENESS. 79 

Till now at length they seem like two who live, 
And feel they may not meet — but can forgive ; 
In softened mood, we might the thought pursue, 
And deem the trickling drops which catch the 

view, 
And fall like tears to earth — now wept for ever, 
That fatal wrath which can the fondest sever. 
But this won't suit our age of knowledge, when 
We give the geese full wing, and use an iron- 
pen; 
So we in haste our tenderness absorb, 
And stand once more beside the Bridge of Orbe~ 
There pause awhile, the scene will well repay 
A rambler fearless of the foaming spray ; 
'T is sweetly wild, and in the distance rise 

The Jura mounting to the very skies, 

* 

Like sires with snowy beard, who sit on high,. 
The guardians of the land of liberty: 



80 RETROSPECTION. 

And list ! as now the floating zephyr swells — 
The whizzing ball of would-be William Tells; 
And now again there 's music in the gale, 
The song, the dance, and rustic mirth prevail. • 
But here, loved river ! — here we part, for I 
First knew thee when the pulse of life was high, 
As childhood pure since then I've traced thy 

course, 
Now swift as youth -and now with manhood's 

force 
Winning thy daring way — and it were pain 
To watch thee in decay- see earthly stain 
Pollute thy crystal spring — or lose thy spell 
When borne like sluggish age, thou 'rt lost in 

Neuch&tel ; 



• Firing with the rifle, the dance, and song, are the favourite amuse- 
ments of fhe Swiss peasantry; the same unerring skill which once 
directed the arrow, is now displayed in firing the ball. 



CHILLON. 81 

Besides, as said before, I hate all flats, 

And dread the venomed bite of hungry gnats.* 

Again on classic ground — as now we sweep 

By Julie's path of love — the prisoner's keep ; 

And much, to speak the truth, famed Chillon, much, 

Thou 'rt debtor to the bard's and painter's touch : 

Approach destroys thy charm — for tiles of red 

Are no fit crown upon a castle's head ; 

Thy keep a palace seems, if we compare 

The prison-graves, where Doges taught despair ; 



* The gnats, or muskitos, infesting the low track from Orbe to Yverdun, 
are the most poisonous and hostile I ever met with. I warn my brother 
fly-fishers who look for an evening's sport, to wear gauntlets, in the 
shape of gloves, and net-work as a helmet. For want of snch armour, 
the flesh will swell as if bitten by an adder. At Yverdun, the Orbe 
changes its name, and is lost in the Lake of Neuchitel. 

It may be deemed by some, that I have dwelt too long on one spot. 
I can only urge in reply, that the ground is untrodden, at least I have 
never met with a description, and indeed from being out of the usual route 
of tourists, it is but little frequented, excepting by those who, like our- 
selves, have friends residing near. But should time and opportunity 
serve, I can assure the lovers of nature, that they will be amply re- 
warded by a week's sojourn at the quiet village of Val Orbe. 

G 



8*2 PROUT. 

And fatal is the poetry of Prout, 

We see reality, yet learn to doubt ; 

His words are colours — harmony his tone - 

His pencil gives a tongue to every stone ; 

His language mocks the lesson of our youth, 

For fiction seems more beautiful than truth. 

Ye Continental Guides ! true humbug's fountains, 

Which water molehills till they grow to mountains, 

For disappointment given your sin is crying, 

May Heaven forgive your tongues for endless 

lying ! 
These were our thoughts at Bex — where we cried, 

" halt ! " 
To see — and who would not ? — a mine of salt ; 
Figure the columns — roof — of virgin white, 
And countless crystals dancing in the light ; 
A hall for elfin sprites, or court, I ween, 
For King of Diamonds fit, or •' Fairy Queen." 



SALT MINES. 83 

Just fancy this ; and then conceive the shock 
Of winding in the bowels of a rock ! 
Threading a path — low, dirty, dark, and damp — 
And breathing smoke which clouds your greasy 

lamp, 
By aid of which you gain a gloomy peep 
At pickling rooms, with brine three inches deep !• 
St. Maurice, Martigny, and Sion, each 
Have power to charm, and might reflection teach ; 
But Autumn's voice has bade the forest wear 
A tint as brightly brown as Laura's hair ; 
We may not tarry now- nor speak of aught, 
Unless we stumble on a novel thought, 
And fancy travels faster than we ride. 
The valley 's broad — and high on either side 



• " I wish," says the clever author of Continental Adventures, "peopr 
would call things by their right name." Lion-hunters will also be shew, 
some clumsy machinery, and a filter of bushes some 100 feet high. Tta 
scenery is worth seeing. 

g2 



84 BHIGUE. 

The Alps arise; around, by friction worn, 
Are scattered masses, from the mountain torn ; 
And thought, increasing to an Alpine mood, 
Conceived a river worthy of the flood : 
This was its bed — here rushed the torrent's roar,* 
When all had perished but the tribe of Noab. 
And as we travel on, we here remark, 
How his descendants build their earthly ark, 
Pile edgewise plank on plank, with dove-tailed end, 
And like a sheltering wing their roof extend ; 
On granite raised, it seems some household boat, 
Which could defy the rain, or with the waters 

float. 
Thus musing till we tired — we came to Brigue, 
Were snugly housed, and slept away fatigue. 



• Having once entertained this idea, I could not but think we were 
travelling over the bed of tome gigantic river, which had ceased to flow 
when the stupendous changes of the world subsided, and peace and 
harmony were restored. 



THE SIMPLON. 85 

The Simplon 's won, and ever as we tread 

We meet the spirit of the mighty dead : 

Napoleon ! here thy monument is built,* 

Without one stain of tyranny or guilt ; 

In works like this the world will read thy worth, 

And rank thee greatest of the sons of earth. 

'T is not thy giant mind which could assuage 

The bloody chaos of a people's rage, 

Nor yet the splendour of thy thundering car, 

Which bore thee onwards like the God of War — 



* There are some who would even deny Napoleon the merit of this 
stupendous undertaking, saying, " he had but to issue his commands." 
But for Napoleon, I ask, would such a work have been conceived and 
effected ; or, where do we see others possessing power, who direct their 
strength for the benefit of nations, instead of grasping at the means of 
strengthening their selfish tyranny ; on the contrary, after Napoleon's 
fall, did not the powers opposed to France, lay their foolish heads to- 
gether, and plot the destruction of this noble work. The many ever were 
and ever will be subservient to one great master spirit, — shall we say, 
that Wellington is not the greatest General, in an age of mighty warriors, 
because " he had but to issue his commands ; " or shall we deny the 
power of steam, because it requires the aid of fire and machinery ? 1 
selecting his agents, Napoleon evinced a liberality of mind — employ! 
French engineers on the side next to France, and on the Italian all 
Giovanni Fabbroni, a name immortalized by this and other works. 



86 NAPOLEON. 

Ah ! not on these thy future fame shall rest, 
Nor be thy genius hailed — thy memory blest : 
'T is Justice speaks — this nobler triumph gives, 
"With his immortal Code, Napoleon lives!" 
T is gratitude engraved within the breast ; 
The wanderer's thanks for safety — refuge — rest — 
The mother's prayers — the tribute of her joy 
For health and mind, which bless her smiling boy.* 
By means like these, thou shalt survive the tomb, 
When they have passed away who fixed thy doom — 
The slavish Kings, who humbly bowed the neck, 
And kissed the conquering hand they could not 

check ; 
Who, when thy fortune failed, prepared thy grave 
Without that mercy shewn the negro slave ; 



* It has been remarked, that in consequence of the draining, which 
carries off the waters, formerly stagnant, those hideous and afflicting 
maladies, " Cretins " and " Goitres," are gradually becoming less fre- 
quent. 



NAPOLEON. 87 

Who placed the seas between, then calmly smiled, 
While thou wert torn from country — wife, and 

child ! 
Deem not the minstrel blind, though now he sigh 
For him whose curse was inactivity, 
Who met with courage every change of fate, 
But sank beneath the littleness of hate.* 
He sees Napoleon's guilt- -and would have died 
To curb the tyrant in his hour of pride ; 
Yet will not history tell how he outshone 
Each brother tyrant trembling on his throne P 
For there was grandeur in his grasping might, 
And blessings followed with the loss of right ; 
With peace arose the smile of health and life, 
And midnight murder sheathed her deadly knife. f 



* Repose and confinement were his curse, and Sir Hudson Lows 
keeper. 

t While we condemn the insatiable ambition which led Napotea 
attempt universal conquest, we are bound to allow, that wherever 



38 NAPOLEON. 

Yet will not history scorn the dastard foes 
Which 'gainst the lifeless aimed their idle blows, 
Denied a monarch's tomb — a marble bust — 
To mark the spot which held Napoleon's dust ! 
Poor vengeance of the weak! for him there 

needs 
No sculptured block to tell his mighty deeds ; 
Their record 's spread — can never more be furled — 
His tomb a rock — his monument the world ! 
But we must journey on, secured from dread 
Of snow which thunders harmless o'er our head,* 

French carried their arms, as soon as the sound of war had ceased, their 
first efforts were directed to the health, happiness, comforts, and well- 
being of the people. The eagle which they planted has been torn down ; 
but the good which they effected, the improvements they made, hare 
left a trace never to be forgotten. In a few months they did more for 
Rome, than had been done for a century. As in Lisbon, cleanliness was 
enforced ; and the first check to assassination, was given by a law 
pasaed, forbidding the peasantry to carry the sharp-pointed knife which 
in their hands became the ready instrument of murder. The law is still 
continued, and assassination is becoming a rare occurrence. 

* The galleries cut through the solid rock, protect the traveller from 
the falling avalanche. 



SUFFOCATION. 89 

We bear a charmed life — no ill forebode 
Though Alpine terrors scowl beside the road, 
Which well might win for many and many a mile, 
Mac Adam's iron heart and flinty smile. 
But ah ! how blind is man — how weak our power 
To read or shun the last appointed hour. 
At Simplon's inn, we deemed no danger near, 
Blazing the fire, and warm the landlord's cheer ; 
Too warm by half at night we gasped for breath, 
And waking found, we were nigh baked to death.* 
Oh how we hailed the bitter, freezing blast, 
Which gave the panting lungs a pure repast ! 
And how our hearts, with gratitude possest, 
Seized on the morrow with a double zest. 
A single day worth years and years destroyed 
In cities — frittered — spent — but not enjoyed : 



* The danger of suffocation from these stores, is forcibly related in an 
interesting tonr written by Mrs. Colston. 



90 KING OF frost: 

It was a day — it was — for who can stay 

One little moment of the brightest day ? 

Away ! away it steals ! — is — cannot last, 

Tbe present 's ever changing to the past : 

That day has fled — yet still unchanged the scene, 

The mountains live — the torrent foams between — 

And thought, like love, can cherish, paint, and 

save 
The trace of moments buried in the grave. — 
Rise, spirit of the past, on fairy's wing, 
And shadows, true to life, before me bring. 
They heed my call — the fairy scene appears, 
The arches glitter with their crystal spears,* 
The gallery is past — the bridge is crossed — 
I see the kingdom of the King of Frost. 

* T)te water filtering through the roofs of the galleries formed, in 

freezing, the most beautiful icicles, and many feet in length. They 

looked like a host of spears, and some of the longest, broken by our 

imperial, fell on the carriage, and proved they were no despicable 

weapon. 



HIS THRONE. 91 

But now he trod our path — here raised his 

hand — 
With icy sceptre hade the waters stand : 
Like virgin dying in her bridal dress, 
The falls are chilled, and sleep in loveliness 
Awed by his step, and close as clustered bees, 
Yon trembling drops have formed, and learnt to 

freeze ; 
From rock projecting, high in air they wait, 
And seem their monarch's canopy of state. 
Napoleon's type, the soaring eagle 's here, 
Like him, too proud to have a rival near : 
His was an eagle's flight, and well he chose 
To plant its image o'er his vanquished foes ; 
And could the bard forget that scarlet stain 
Which dyes the annals of a victor's reign, 
Italians fate would yield a glorious page, 
When he, resistless, though a boy in age, 



92 A WARRIOR. 

By genius urged, 'grasped at the warrior's fame, 
Deemed all was possible, and conquered where be 

came.* 
Replete with youth's nobility of thought, 
He spurned the dross by which the crowd is bought, 
Laid at his nation's feet a conqueror's spoils, 
And felt repaid by fame for all his toils. 
With sternness — grandeur — power on every side, 
Our thoughts are hurried with the battle tide, 
Like thunder fall the cataracts from high, 
And hark ! the yell with which the wounded die : 
'T is passed — and was it but the eagle's scream 
Borne with the clamour of the roaring stream ? — 
Down, down we haste — from scenes like these we 

pass, 
And gaze on beauties of a gentler class, 

* " Possunt quia posse videntur" — Veni! — Vidi! — Vini! mast have 
ever been in his mind ; if war could be admired, his Italian campaign 
must be quoted as the most brilliant htetory of a conqneror. 



PEASANTS. 93 

Here, midst the mountains see the autumn tint, 
And there, of Flora's step the rosy print* 
And now yon peasant train attracts the sight, 
As slowly winding from their dizzy height, 
The old and young, each as his strength allows. 
Bear home the treasure of the leafless boughs.f 
Others in groups repose beside the road, 
And make a pillow of their weary load, 
Their dress fantastic — wild — as if they felt 
The spirit of the pass in which they dwelt, 
And wore the image of their mountain hold, 
Vivid the tints — by contrast marked and bold. 



* The rhododendron and Alpine flowers, grow luxuriantly in many 
places. 

t As the autumn advances, the peasantry climb the narrow defiles of 
the mountains, and collect the dry leaves of, I believe, the beech tree. 
Whatever may be their genus, they form most delightful beds, far pre- 
ferable to those made of the leaf of the Indian corn. Nothing can be 
imagined more picturesque, or in better keeping, than the effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of these peasants descending the mountain ; 
each bearing on the head a bundle of leaves, packed with infinite skill 
and neatness. 



94 PETTICOATS. 

But here we need Salvator Rosa's touch. 
To aid the weary muse from off her crutch ; 
A plague upon the petticoats, I say ! 
They 're linked with trouble to the present day, 
So, reader, thou must paint, how by degrees 
Their beauties vary till they reach the knees ; 
This danger past — aside the crutch we fling, 
Do we not breathe a zephyr of the spring P — 
T feel its warmth —away ye cold alarms ! — 
The dream of Italy and all its charms 
Has gained reality — before us lies 
Dived ro* s plain — the land of cloudless skies ; 
So thought we then — the fragrant air appeared* 
The harbinger of hopes from childhood reared. 
Tf now the words — " before us lies*' — should seem 
Prophetic of our early, empty dream, 

* The sudden transition from the region* of snow is most striking; 
and the general glow of warmth which meets us in the Southern descent 
of the Simplon, is well calculated to make us feel we breathe the too far 
famed climate of Italy. 



ITALY. 95 

If authors-- -guides — bombast — have caused our 

shrug, 
And winter proved that Italy *s — humbug — 
We will not here condemn — while air and sky 
Appear to make our dream reality. 
Besides there are exceptions five or six, 
Where words could not too great a value fix, 
Nor yet describe, though penned by your attorney, 
And there are lions to repay the journey.* 
Nay more, but now the first dogana proved 
The spell of climate — how the heart was moved — 
The men were changed from bears to gentle 

foxes, 
And kindly touched our cash, instead of boxes; 



* Throughout Italy, if we except some parts of Tuscany, a fee is all 
powerful; and without, even a " lascia passare" is comparatively useless. 
Like most Englishmen, I felt indignant at extortion and imposition, but 
at many places, particularly between Rome and Naples, some officers 
could not, others would not read— one way or other, vexations and 
delays were continued, till in the end, I found it wiser to submit like a 
patient martyr, and rather lose my money than my temper. 



96 DOMO d' I SOLA. 

And now in very truth that town is gained, 
Where I reposed, when Mab and Fancy reigned ; 
No napping now, with open eyes and ears 
We mark each turn as novelty appears ; 
" Si Signor " catch, and see a change of orders, 
In rooms with stucco walls and painted bor- 
ders.* 
Baveno next and Borromean isles, 
Like Syrens, conquer by their lovely smiles ; 
Soft is the murmur of the rippling lake, 
And bright its belt of silvery wreath, as break 
The mimic waves o'er which the zephyrs rove, 
And bring the perfume of the citron grove ; 
Without one stormy cloud to break the view 
The moon is sailing o'er her sea of blue ; 



• At inns where the accommodation was wretchedness, we were often 
•truck by the elegant designs on the stucco walls, many of which would 
have shamed our cold white-washed ceilings. 



BED OF LEAVES. 97 

Who would not linger here amidst delight, 
Be lulled to rest — yet wish to gaze all night P 
This was Italia ! yes — and could you doubt, 
The wanderer's book would quickly root it 

out, 
Page 1, implores your generous aid and pity, 
For post-boy's widow, murdered by banditti, * — 
A bed of leaves — and one, without much trouble — 
Of amplitude enough to carry double ; 
Ah ! signs like these at once convince the mind, 
How far our country, home, and friends are left 

behind. 
Thanks to our bed of leaves, we gained repose, 
Although not gathered from the classic rose, 



* A fact. — A book of arrivals is always produced, wherein the travel- 
ler's name, quality, &c. are inserted, accompanied by remarks on the 
hotel* en route. This book forms a key to the police, by which it is 
strictly examined, at stated times : it also forms a useful clue to the 
destination of friends. 



H 



98 B0RR03TEAN ISLES. 

And which we leave to those divinely born, 
Whose flesh is proof against a larking thorn ; 
Oar dreams were light — we woke at break of day, 
The lake was blushing in the morning ray, 
And dirty hamlets, at a distance white, 
And villas scattered on the left and right, 
Seemed pure as snow amidst their greenwood 

shade, 
Which vineyards, olive, beech, and chestnut made; 
For here, the vine 's allowed its wanton race, 
And fondly twines with all a tendril's grace ; 
All these, with pride, which might forgiveness 

meet, 
Wore looking in the mirror at their feet ; 
The crystal whence the Isles of Borromeo, 
Like Syrens rise, and form a lovely trio.* 



* Wo vittve tto Uttttftlgwu* utf tb# KuKtUh proMtnctatioa, as these Isles 
tiv txuiilui to u», «» " tturrwu«««." 



HUNGER. 9i> 

There is a something — such at least 's my notion, 
At sight of islets, both on lake and ocean, 
Which augurs bliss, albeit we know not what, 
And indistinctly tells of happier lot ; 
But few despair — and it may be, we deem 
The waters equal to a running stream, 
A charm against the devil — sin — or sadness — 
Which in the world conduct to death or mad- 
ness; 
But isles appear as spots within our sway, 
Where man might rule, and fate itself obey : 
Aund thus I mused— -perchance on folly's brink — 
Forgetting quite, *t was time to eat and drink. 
An empty stomach 's death to all romance, 
The brain is bullied from its heavenly trance, 
And frail mortality 's compelled to mutter 
There's sense in coffee — biscuits— eggs — and 
butter. 

h2 



100 MADRE. 

With all our wants supplied — 'tis somewhat 
pleasant 

To dream the future might be happier than the 

present ; 
'T is also moral, or, there might be some 
Too blest below to think of worlds to come. 
Our meal dismissed, the moralizing brain 
Had liberty to meditate again ; 
And as we viewed the lake, its mirror broke, 
The ripples gathered as the breeze awoke, 
Till each green isle 'midst borrowed beauty shone, 
Like emerald girdled by a diamond zone. 
Oh were they ours ! or if— of one possessed — 
Or to be there, we thought, were to be blessed. 
Of these three thoughts — the last was in our 

power, 
So we engaged a bark, at thirteen pence per hour. 
To Madre first, though farthest from the shore, 
In honour of the name the Island bore, 



A GARDEN. 



ioi 



And would that man had left his mother earth 
More space to nurse the children of her birth ! 
We found the orange trained in formal rows, 
With fruit to tempt the mouth, and flowers the 

nose, 
And midst the citron, shrubs with fragrance 

fraught, 
And trees for ever green, of various sort, 
Unchecked by art, they grew in native pride, 
And cast their grateful shadows far and wide ; 
Amidst their boughs were birds of plumage 

bright, 
Which beard our steps, — nor yet attempted 

flight. 
This argued much — it seemed, indeed, to prove 
Here every passion sank to rest — but love : 
To say the truth, the spot itself would do, 
With just a cosy grot — a chosen few — 



102 IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

And some few " ifs," which must like angels meet, 
To make our dream of paradise complete. 
If we, to wit, might rase the present pile, 
Cheerless — tasteless — comfortless — and vile ; 
If we could meat forswear, and live on fruit, 
Drink from the spring, or chew the juicy root, 
Could we command that future none foresee, 
And man become, what man can never be ! 
Touched by the fallacy of earthly hope, 
Imagination seized a loftier scope, 
The tear was in our eye — our looks confessed, 
" Here none may hope to be completely blessed." 
We thought of other worlds — a future state — 
And if we sighed, or wept our present fate, 
For such our guilty tears let mercy plead 
That frailty mingled with our mortal seed ; 
Earthly their source — to earth they fell, like dew, 
And as .they sank — we joined our boat and crew. 



ISOLA BELLA. 103 

« 

"Row, brothers, row," to I sola, called "Bella/' 
For here sweet hope has proved a story-teller ; 
Where does she not P and where shall travellers 

look 
For beauties forged to fill an author's book ? 
If " Madre * failed, " la Bella " proved a fright, 
Which like Medusa's head appalled our sight. 
Proud instance of the waste of human toil — 
Of nature marred — of thousands spent to spoil ! 
Terrace on terrace, like batteries appear, 
With fountains doomed to play some once a 

year ; • 
Sea -Gods and Nymphs — flying, standing, sit- 
ting— 
Too dry for e'en the foreign luxury of spitting; 

* The flowery Mrs. Starke says, "Isola Bella consists of eight ter- 
races, one above another, carpeted with odoriferous flowers, enriched 
with exotics, refreshed by fountains, shaded with forest trees, and 
crowned by a noble palace."— A pretty climax f who would expect less 
than an earthly paradise ? 



104 napoleon's laurel. 

A palace formed of rooms in cheerless suite, 
Too large by half, yet only half complete, 
Approached by steps with regal grandeur cut, 
By side of which is reared the fisher's filthy hut* 
Are these the " beautiful " — and is there not 
One charm on record, one redeeming spot P 
Yes ! one there is — for there the laurel grows, 
Beneath whose shade Napoleon sought repose. 
Where, lover-like, in idly-musing spell, 
He carved the name of her he loved too well ; 
Still with the living bark the letters grow, 
And chattering Guides the word " battaglia" show; 
His mistress — War — she woke his earliest flame, 
And ah ! how oft he twined the laurel with her 
name. 



• By an old Charter, five-and-twenty fishermen are privileged to live 
upon the Island : their dwellings stand cheek-by- jowl with the palace, 
and certainly arc neither cleaner nor sweeter than the filthiest of our 
fishing towns. 



A GROTTO. 105 

He never changed, though she — no rare disaster, 
His mistress turned at last, and proved, his 

master. 
If false the tale, I fondly deemed it true, 
It changed the flow of thought, became a clew 
To feelings softened by the tinge of woe, 
And sad uncertainty of all below. 
And there were flowers — bright, artless, lovely 

still, 
Amidst the mass of formal, frightfulskill, 
Appearing doubly sweet from contrast nigh, 

Like beauty wedded to deformity. 
E'en in the palace too — there is a part 
Which well may boast the luxury of art, 
Where all who dread the heat will understand 
And hail the merit of a master's hand ; 

« 

Cool grottos, sheltered from the solar rays 

In which the fountain 's formed, and really plays, 



106 STAXF1ELD. 

Where light falls softly as the evening shade, 
On walls of marble, shells, or crystals made— 
Where we may sit, and, half-unconscious, hark 
To rippling waves— or in the distance mark 
The sonny sails, which catch the gentle breeze, 
And seem to skim the lake with silent ease : 
In very truth, if we may dare define 
Aught subterraneous as a thing divine, 
These still retreats are heavenly in their kind, 
They soothe our fevered spleen, and lead the mind 
To quite forget the want of taste above, 
To muse— or make a sonnet — paste— or love. 
Sweet Isles, adieu ! such term is not misplaced, 
Whether by Nature, or by Stanfield graced ; 
If disappointed, still we '11 part in peace, 

And deem we Ve gathered of the golden fleece, 

Convinced of what we all are loth to own, 

That in ourselves the germ of happiness is sown. — 



WAPITIES. 107 

The horses to — an offering left to joy 
The thriving relict of her murdered hoy — 
Onward we sped, and though we dreamt no more, 
Enjoyed the beauties of the winding shore : 

The hive is filled from many a distant flower, 
The honey flows from roots of deadliest power, 
Sweet is the blossom of the pointed thorn, 
Thus joys with sorrow mix — as twins are born m 9 
But we must toil — must fold our eager wings, 
To store the honey of existing things. 
I have protested, and pronounced my creed 
'Gainst women of the Wapitean breed ; 
Could Wapities bestow their glorious eye, 
Their symmetry — their grace — and majesty — 
I could not change : and less, still less I prize 
The statue which claims excellence from size : 
A practice, springing as the arts declined, 
The weak invention of a little mind, 



108 A COLOSSUS. 

Which aped, in vain, the breathing works of old, 
And fancied Genius in a giant's mould ; 
Though bent on being pleased — how could I, 

then, 
Admire the statue of " the best of men ," 
St Carlo Boromeo, by Zunelli, 
Who has — forgive the word — a staircase in his 

belly— 
A very mansion of a man — with space 
To lodge a husband — wife — and rising race; 
For one might cram the cradles in his toes, 
A couch, or easy chair, within his nose ; • 
And as for lodging, board, and bed, 
There's room within the workings of his head ; 



• To quote once more from Mrs. Starke, who always describes all 
things, seen or unseen. " This colossal statue measures one hundred and 
twelve feet in height, reckoning the pedestal: so enormous are its 
dimensions, that the head alone will contain four persons seated round a 
table, and one person may stand in the nose." It must be a "dumpy 
woman," as the French measure is — "hauteur dn nez" — two feet seven 
inches. I have endeavoured to be more correct. 



A PRETTY ANCLE. 109 

Now were there sense in such a head, it might 
Be wise to take a lodging for the night; 

And well if • • • and • • • would take the pains 
To sojourn where they might procure some brains. 
But this is not the case — so I condemn 
The Saint — his robes — the door within the hem ; * 

For in the Saint, methinks, there lurks the 

adder, 
Or wherefore at his feet the crazy ladder, 
To tempt the fair to mount — and man induce 
Of eyes to make a half-forbidden use, 
And feel his pulses quicken through their crankles 
At that most tempting sight — two pretty feet and 

ancles ? 
If I am wrong — for fancies somewhat quaint 
I ask forgiveness of the blessed Saint ; 



* The entrance to this great Saint, is by a door formed in the folds of 
his robe ; bat to reach this door, it is necessary to mount the crazy steps 
of a ladder, and gain the summit of the pedestal. 



HO LOMBARDY. 

My satire's not malignity of heart; 

And, jesting done, I would in friendship part. 

Sleep at Aroma, and your breakfast take 

In some snug room which overlooks the Lake ; 

Then take the « flying bridge" *— to Milan haste, 

The swift Tecino crossed — delay were waste. 

But if, my friend, the sightless minstrel's note 

Should cheer the passage of the lumbering boat, 

I plead for one to whom I owe a debt, 

The spirit of his song remembered yetf 

To Milan haste — for Lombardy's sweet name, 

" Italia' s garden" — has no greater claim 

For flowery charms, than Battersea for grass, 

Which cockneys proudly shew their wondering lass. 

The queue and cracking whip our post-boys scorn, 

Proud of their swordless belt and sounding horn ; 



• Happily termed by the French, " pont-volant." 

1 I never yet found any one who had listened to this humble bard 
without being struck by the inspired fervour of his manner, and charmed 
by the spirit of music in his airs. 



POPULATION. Ill 

Though changed their style, their importunings 

shew, 
Throughout the world "'tis money makes the 

mare to go." 
And on we went, and scarcely paused to view 
A mother's love, although the scene was new ; 
For mothers here hang o'er their daughter's head, 
With skilful hand the glossy ringlets thread, 
And though to them wise Malthus is unknown, 
They have contrived a method of their own, 
Which serves to keep the population down, 
Lest hungry crowds should overrun the crown. 
A mother's love — how beautiful the sight ! 
Save now and then, where poetry takes fright 
As mine does now — though not so overnice — 
I can't describe this love for catching — mice ? 
Ah no ! but thousands, infinitely less, 
A mighty race, which you must try to guess. 



112 MILAN. 

I A hail thee, Milan ! and I hail the day 
When I and Laura said — " here let us stay ! " — 
For much we found amusing — novel — queer — 
More strange than pleasant some — for instance, 

here 
The last faint light of English custom fades, 
We sigh a long farewell to chamber-maids ; 
But then our board with luxuries was graced, 
And grated cheese gave tasteless soup a taste.* 
They gave us tongs for sugar, spoons for salt, 
Which latter ceased to be as brown as malt ; 
And also, in return for twice four francs, 
Fish — flesh and game — dessert — our wine and 

thanks; 



• The " frumaggio gritato" is a never-failing accompaniment to soap 
in Italy. I advise all who are not anxious to fulfil the predicted neces- 
sity of eating a peck of dirt, to carry a supply of salt with the sandwich 
tray. Excepting at Rome and Naples, we never paid more than four 
francs per head. Our bill of fare, with two bottles of wine included, 
would scarcely be believed, excepting by fellow-travellers; and Mr. 
Bull shakes his head, when he is told that at Venice and Florence, we 
found the finest roast-beef in the world. 



TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 1 13 

Spacious our rooms, the style Italiano— 

Silk — stucco — dogs — and grand-piano; 

The doors with falling hinge, and single panel, 

Which being chinky, made an extra flannel 

'Gainst drafts which feed the crackling wood and 

embers, 
A wise protection for the nether members. 
Leave we the house, and first direct our march 
To pay our tribute to Napoleon's arch, 
His arch of triumph ! — beautifully grand, 
In finish perfect, and by genius planned ; 
Each flower and leaf has nature's grace and 

ease, 
We almost thought they trembled in the breeze, 
As if the very marble lived and grew, 
So light their form — so exquisitely true ; 
Its gentler beauties these — for through the whole 
Breathes grandeur worthy of Napoleon's soul, 



114 A LESSON. 

This record *s purer than the victor's pen — 

The history written in the blood of men. 

It tells redeeming truths — of good conferred* 

By one whose wild ambition deeply erred ; 

And ah ! what lesson to the would-be great 

Is now recorded by its present state, 

Here let the young ambitious pause, and wisdom 

gain, 
Here learn that fame is fickle as the glittering 

vane ; 



* This triumphal arch was principally designed to commemorate the 
completion of the road over the Simplon. In its immediate vicinity, 
wretched, filthy hovels were destroyed to give circulation of air, and 
the blessing of health to the city. As one of the most extraordinary 
instances of the good and evil, which were constantly displayed by 
Napoleon, I cannot refrain from giving a short extract from W. T. 
Gilly's account of the Waldensian church. 

" Napoleon never lost sight of the church of the valleys, after he had 
once learnt to take an interest in its fate. I have seen the copy of an 
order signed by him at Moscow, in 1812, by which he directed a neg- 
ligent Vaudois pastor to be suspended. Strange ! that, the invader of 
Russia, in the palace of the Czars, should be concerning himself with 
the affairs of a small parish in the remote wilds of Piedmont, and the 
Protestant representatives of the ' defender of the faith* should forget the 
Waldenses at the Congress of Vienna ! " 



A SUBSTITUTE. 115 

While incomplete the arch — Napoleon fell — 
The Austrian came — the man who stooped to 

sell 
His child to save his throne — the tyrant came, 
And to himself usurped the work of fame ! 
But let us smile — 't is better than destroy, 
Besides it leaves a moral for our infant boy, 
An easy path, by which papas can show 
The ups and downs of this sad world below, — 
That thrashings teach humility of mind, 
Till in the end, e' en brainless monarchs find 
T is policy to reap another's land, 
And humbly wear their laurels second-hand. 
" Mutato nomine" — some heads just cropped, 
Where stood " triumpho * — " della pace " popped* 



»» 



• The original sculpture has been preserved, after changing' a few 
heads, altering the inscription, and receiving from its step-father the 
name of " Arch of Peace/' instead of " Arch of Triumph.' 

12 
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Of Austria's King, then "fabula narratur,' 

As quick as "Bill,'* or "Tom," is changed to 

" waiter." 
What change shall follow next? — we might 

digress, 
And soon, methinks, this knotty question guess ; 
Let tyrants tremble, and review the past, 
Convinced in time — the present shall not last. 
Enough of politics — and on our way 
To view the marble church — I pause to say 
I like the plan of strapping babes to pillows,* 
Their heads are apt to dip like weeping willows. 
As for myself — mothers forbear to scold — 
I wish all babes were born some three years 

old. - 



• The infants are placed in the centre of a large pillow, covered over 
and strapped down, shewing only their dear little faces, which can be 
admired without the expectation of seeing the head tumble off. 



MARBLE CATHEDRAL. 117 

Sleep on, sweet pillowed babes! — the while we 

search 
Milano's boasted pile — her marble church. 
How grand this title as it strikes the ear, 
How poor reality becomes when near !~- 
We image darkness with the dead of night, 
And whiteness, pure as snow with marble's 

white, 
Forgetting how the moon can light the sky, 
And iron give to white a rhubarb dye ; 
The spell is broken as we view the stain, 
We find the dream of purity is vain. 
The glaring faults of mingled style we pass * 
To see St Carlo's tomb, and hear his mass ; 
Within, the structure awes the wandering mind, 
Magnificently sombre — half defined — 



* Grecian doors to a Gothic church. 



* J 



118 • ST. CARLO. \; 

§ 

According well with hopes obscured by fear, 

The conscious doubts of all who sojourn here. 

How wide the contrast of St. Carlo's tomb, 

If we may thus define a silver room !* 

An 9 we had dreamt of purity within, 

Here volumes speak of bigotry and sip, * ' 

The priest extends his hand to touch our fee," 

The peasant 's justled from his humble knee,f 

The monks grow active rh the clink of dishes, 

To hint the living need the loaves and fishes. 

Enough of mockery — the rank parade 

Of ghastly death in priestly splendour laid, 



* The doors and mouldings are silver gilt; and on panels of the same 
material, the whole life and adventures of the saint are beautifully 
chased in high relief, beginning from the first washing of his face, to 
the last act of extreme unction, previous to his being pickled and pre- 
served in a crystal case. 

t While the rich stranger — the heretic— is allowed to gaze, the poor 

man is hurried from his prayer, in order to make way for others who 

may come to peep and pay. A frequent shake of the dish held oat for 

contribution, hints to the visitor, that charity will cover a multitude of 
•ins. 



>* 



HIS CASE. 119 

The jewelled sceptre in the hand of bone ; 

I veil the picture here — and merely own, 

I think that men who lie in crystal cases 

Ought not to hare such horrifying faces, 

Nay more — that saints, who would- our prayers 

inspire, 
Would look more tidy with a nose entire,— r 
Seek we a lighter theme— the streets explore, 
And oft with sudden pleasure pause before 
Some Noble's gate, admire the skill and taste 
With which the pencil cheers a gloomy waste, * 



• This custom of painting the walls of the square court into which the 
gates generally open, is to be found in~inany of the Italian towns, but 
nowhere have I seen any thing equal to the skill of landscape and archi- 
tectural drawing displayed at Milan. The effect is most pleasing to the 
eye, and the custom might, I am convinced, be adopted with advantage 
in many of our town houses, or the more elegant villas in the country, 
though we could not expect the colours to stand the lapse of years as 
the frescos of Italy, many of which appear as brilliant as if painted but 
yesterday. Forgive the comparison, but as the savoury essence rising 
from a restaurateur creates an undefined potion of something more ex- 
quisitely palatable than is ever found in the reality of any one dish ; so 
the perspective view of a green-house or grape-house, of gardens seen 



120 IMPROVEMENT. 

Giving the court— space, life, and charms, instead 

Of walls we term emphatically, dead. 

And here we note the custom which prevails 

Of selling apples, pears, and wood, by scales : 

Let England take the hint, and to improve, 

Just add her Boroughs to the list above; 

For be it known, and never be forgotten, 

These things weigh lighter as they grow more 

rotten. 
We pass all wonders, told a thousand times, 
And aim at novelty in these our rhymes ; 
So merely hint that amateurs must run, 
Who hope to see da Vinci's setting sun ! * 



through the bars of an iron-gate, or a lawn seen through the arches of an 
entrance hall, always look more beautiful than we find the reality upon 
gaining an entri; such also is the effect produced by looking through 
the entrance gate, and which is probably heightened by the contrast 
to the scene around us. 

* The celebrated fresco of the Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, was 
described years since by Matthews, in his clever Diary, " as the shadow 
of a shade. " 
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And then, good bye to clocks in countless number, 
Which though they seem contrived to murder 

slumber, * 
Their independent tone shall freemen blame P 
Each takes his time, and Britons do the same. 
Now Milan, fare thee well ! and long may fate 
La Scala guard, " the beautiful and great ; " f 
Long shield thy noblesse from all new disaster, 
And shortly put to flight their Austrian master. 



* The clocks are eternally striking, and puzzle a foreigner not a little, 
by the mode of reckoning. In some parts, never striking more than six, 
so that at seven, they strike one ; at eleven, five, and so on : in other 
parts, yon hear of its being eighteen, or twenty-four o'clock ( — though 
considering the day is divided into four-and-twenty hours, and the 
rising and setting of the sun constantly changing, I doubt whether it 
be not more rational to begin the day with the rising sun, and reckon 
by the four-and-twenty hours, doing away with the now necessary quo- 
tations A. M., P. M. 

t La Scala is generally allowed to be the most beautiful theatre in the 
world. In form, size, symmetry, and elegance, I can imagine nothing 
more perfect. St. Carlo, at Naples, though larger, bears no compari- 
son. I mention here a custom, which prevails throughout Italy, and 
which I think might be introduced with advantage to our theatres : im- 
mediately over the centre of the drop scene, there is always a clock, or 
two openings, the one, shewing the hour, the other, the minutes ; the 
latter of course changing every five minutes. 
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The priests I pardon for their peering stare, 
Which wakes the blushes of our lovely fair, • 
It is, of course, their sacred, pure profession, 
Which makes them watch the fair, and urge con- 
fession; 
The lucky dogs ! marriage their creed denies, 
They need not fear the language of the eyes. 
Seek they the page where youth and beauty lark, 
We know 't is there the. Devil sets to work, 
And priests are bound the enemy to face, 
Of course not dreaming woman *s in the case. 
We came to Brescia in the nick of time, 
As chance had pierced some loads of brick and 
lime. 



* The ru<J«. and inaolaat manner in which the prints stare at females, 
»tvv%U» i» wry Italian city, with the exception of Some ; there, what- 

!l* r -' l> * 3r _^;*' t<r """"fr* ** y ■"* ~«»-*w«*. well educated* *«i « 
I!] 171 " "* H"rti«w"» 1» other places, I have not anfreqaently seen 
J**"* »*w a aaiy, boh tech, and stoop down to batfta the shield of 

^""■ l ar^aaV 
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And found a temple which escaped that shark, 
The wholesale story-telling Mistress Starke ; 
Where she in person or in proxy goes, 
We gather all, and more than all she knows. 
The dear kind soul ! long may she live to chatter, 
And take my friendly hint in choice of matter — 
Let her discuss the classics— or — a bonnet, 
But not attempt translation of a sonnet, 
Or, perhaps, the Goddess whom she most would 

fear, 
May speak for once, and holloa " silence " in her 

ear.* 
And while we preach, we '11 try to practice too, 
Now dwell on every fragment brought to view, 



• At Paestnm she grows poetical, and having no one eke to chat with, 
she addresses the silent nymph : — 

" Speak ! I exclaimed— for once, mute nymph, reveal- 
Yet wherefore from thy lips remove the seal ?— 
Whose once it was avails not— now 'tis thine!" 
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So leave each head and trunk — toe — finger — 

thumb- 
To take their broken rest till Starke shall come, 
We tread the marble floor of rich mosaic, 
And pass inscriptions, fractured — dull — prosaic; 
We stand before the altar, now restored, 
And bow to art, which thousands once adored ; 
And shall we not forgive that erring zeal 
Which braved a bigot's word, and dared con- 
ceal* 



• The bronze figures of antiquity are comparatively few. Of all that 
have hitherto been discovered, this, in my opinion at least, is the very 
finest, and a something as near perfection as could well be imagined. It 
was discovered in July, 1826, on the left-hand side of the Temple of 
Jupiter, concealed in a narrow and secret passage, which was filled 
with ashes, produced probably by the destruction of the temple; an act 
achieved by the first Christian ernperor. The learned have pronounced 
it to be the representative of Victory, about to record some glorious 
action on the shield, or tablet, borne on the left arm. In height, it is 
between five and six feet ; it is covered by the graceful folds of a robe, 
from the waist downwards, and the head is crowned by a laurel diadem 
inlaid with silver. When found, the wings had been taken off*, and 
placed at the feet of the figure, which, doubtless, owes its preservation 
to the devotion of wine priests, who concealed it with the same hopes 
that induced the Pewterer to bury the Equestrian Statue of Charles the 
First, which, after the Restoration, was placed at Charing Cross. 
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A statue, deemed from youth a thing divine, 
Where still the Godhead speaks in every line. 
Look on the brow — it wears no taint of earth, 
And wings expanding, stamp the image of its 

birth; 
The features calm — inflexible — and pure, 
Bespeak the heavenly mind — unerring — sure; 
The hand with grace, yet firmness, holds the pen 
Whose record notes the wandering thoughts of 

men; 
In all, the type of that appointed One 
Whose eye embraces all by mortals done. 
So we, at least, might deem, would we adapt 
The work of one, who though in darkness wrapt, 
By genius taught, a pure conception stole, 
And proved the yearnings of a Pagan soul : 
And wherefore not ? — we have done so before, 
When Reformation shone on England's shore, 
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When Luther laboured in the darkened mine, 



>• \ 



Destroyed the dross, and purified the shrine ! * 
Thus modern Romans too, in better taste, 
Convert to God, instead of laying waste ; 
And could St Peter's boast a bronze like 

this, 
We might forgive devotion's frequent kiss. 
Forgive ! or give a kiss for aught I know, 
To aid the polish of St. Peter's toe. f 



• At the time of oar religious Reformation, we had the good tense to 
preserve onr noble cathedrals, though we purified the interior by clearing 
away the confessionals; and let as hope that the same good sense may 
direct oar political Reformation, and that we shall be able to effect 
repairs, without destroying the House, or losing our Commons. 

t Almost without exception, the "human form divine" is wanting in 
dignity and expression, when represented in a sitting posture. As a 
brilliant exception, we ought perhaps to name the figure of Agrippina, 
In the Museum at Naples: but the bronze figure in St. Peter's, which 
has been transferred from the Temple of Jupiter, is scarcely more digni- 
fied than our Charley Fox, 

" Who squats for ever in his easy chair, 

" And eyes his Grace the Duke, in Bedford Square." 

We ought, perhaps, to make some allowance for the modern head 
which has been substituted for that of Almighty Jove, to effect the har- 
,if |uinadc of changing Jupiter, to "Jew Peter. " 
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We journeyed on, and passed that classic larder 
Which modern Latins call " Logo di Garda," 
Where Epicure was wont to feast his crony, 
And gormandize like beasts on carpione ; 
Where still the fish — at least so we were told — 
Exist and feed — on silver, mud, and gold.* 
Verona ! how one single word can give 
The pass to those with whom our memories live ; 
Immortal, though in death — no wonder then 
I looked around to find " two gentlemen : "f 



• When si pasce d'oro e d' argent o was the poetical fable, and doubt- 
less added to the zest of the Epicure. 

t In many parts of Italy, particularly in Trastevere of Rome, we find 
amongst the lower order, as noble a personification as all that poet or painter 
could image for a Roman ; but amongst the nobility, it is rare indeed 
that we find any thing at all answering to our definition of " gentleman." 
Whatever may be the united causes — climate, government, or breeding 
in-and-in as Sir John Sinclair would say, such is the fact, and such is 
the general impression made by the Italian nobles. We must look to 
woman as the redeeming point : and here we find glorious and magnificent 
exceptions, and, absurd as it might have sounded to the English ear ten 
or fifteen years since, I now do not fear to express my conviction, that 
many a Lucretia 'Would be found, if there were men worthy of such 
pure devotion. 
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Since Shakespeare lived, long years and years 

have run, 
And times are changed : I looked — and found — 

not one ! 
Still less a balcony, whence Juliet's note 
Might thrill like music from a warbler's throat ; 
Where we might gaze by night, and deem as truth 
The Poet's dream of passion, purity, and youth ; 
Expect to see that being of the mind 
Which thousands paint, but never — never find. 
And shall we part without one word of praise 
On that stupendous wreck of former days, 
The younger brother of The Coliseum — 
Where Romans kiss the Cross, and sing "Te 

Deum."* 



• But for the Pope and religion, the stone quarry of modern Romans 
inifjht have been exhausted by now. Where the effect is so good, we most 
not quarrel with the means; and the consecration of the Coliseum, which 
saved it from utter ruin, is an act which deeply atones for the paltry 
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While this young favoured pet, which Father Time 
Has cherished with a parent's partial crime, 
Now serves the refuse of a mighty race 
As sad memento of their own disgrace, 
A slip of marble steps, a wooden stage, 
Suffice the sons of this degenerate age ; 
The play is played to less than twenty score, 
Where three-and-thirty thousand sat of yore.* 



cross and unsightly temples which have been erected. In the simple form 
of the cross, there is a something pleasing and elegant, whether it 
grace the bosom of fair woman, the gable end of a church, or the road 
side ; and had a plain cross been erected in the centre of the Coliseum, 
with something like adequate proportions, the effect would have been 
striking and good. As to the plan, of uprights, containing a recess, 
with some act of Jesus badly painted, and which are dignified by the 
title of " Temples," their only defence is, that they have saved a mighty 
and unrivalled ruin from complete destruction. Whatever may be our 
religious opinions, we must feel there is a change for the better, when 
we reflect that the spot where now the rich and poor bow the knee and 
kiss the cross, was once devoted to carnage, cruelty, and murder : talk- 
ing of kissing, it is not a little curious, to remark the various gradations 
of warmth with which the kiss is given to the cross, and how admirably 
children must be trained, who stretch forth their hands and lips with 
eager haste, as they are lifted up to gain a portion of purgatorial 
punishment remitted. — " Baciando la S. Croce H acquistano duecento 
giorni di indvlgenxa.' 



»» 



• It contained 33,500 spectators seated, and 20,000 of the lower orders 
who stood in an upper gallery, according to an old book of travels, which 

K 
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But now, my muse, impatient spurns delay, 
We pass Palladio's door, and merely say, * 
If architects can 't build themselves a name, 
E'en let them tumble from the list of fame t 



has furnished the material for all subsequent book-makers. By way of 
variety, the quite correct Mrs. Starke says, 33,484; it matters little 
which is correct. The interior is so perfect, that with a trifling repair 
of the marble seats, it accommodated the whole population of Verona, 
when Napoleon's more ambitious mind sought to amuse the people, by 
instituting gymnastic games, and if I remember rightly, bull fights. Every 
traveller should, if possible, visit and study this amphitheatre, previous 
to seeing the ruins of the Coliseum ; it forms an admirable key to that 
stupendous pile, and clearly exhibits that perfect and beautiful simpli- 
city of arrangement, which afforded access without confusion, accommo- 
dation without crowding, and united grandeur, beauty, and durability. 
If the design of the Coliseum was a first effort of the mind, in an am- 
phitheatrical point of view, it strikes me as being nearer to perfection 
than any thing on record. We may smile at Napoleon's ambition, which 
led him to ape a Roman festival ; but what shall we say to the little- 
minded taste of the Veronese, which has led them to erect a wooden 
stage in the arena, and rail off a slip of the marble seats for a handful of 
spectators, the whole being enough to destroy the stern grandeur of the 
ruin, and more than enough to form the most cutting satire that could 
have been devised, to awaken a contrast between the former proud 
tyrants of old, and the present degraded race. I trust, that in a few 
years, the wood will rot and the nuisance be abated — it is too absurd, 
a very fantoccini-box compared to the Egyptian Hall — a very poppet- 
shew of paper trumpets, marshalling the red, fat vulgarity of a Lady 
Mayoress, compared to the real original in all her glory. 

* Palladio was born and lived at Vicenza. 
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Could Padua charm P where all around you fades, 
From college down to gloomy colonnades, 
Save and except Antonio's sacred flesh, 
Whose odour is for ever sweet, and fresh.* 
I owed thus much — and where the debt is holy, 
We 're bound to pay the Devil — Saint — or Croly ; 
But justice done, I really must regret 
The loss of time which grew from such a debt : 
For now with throbbing pulse and eager eye, 
We watch — intently watch — the distant sky ; 
Each moment hope to wake from fancy's trance, 
And see in truth the city of romance. 
And may we not denounce the cursed cabal 
Of road, for ever flat, beside the still Canal, 



• In the Church dedicated to St. Antonio, the patron of the city, there 
is a sarcophagus, said to contain his body, and from which the sweet and 
refreshing odour of his sanctity continues to arise. All good Catholics 
believe this to be the natural perfume of the saint's body ; while others, 
more wicked, but less ignorant, accuse the priests of sprinkling some 
perfumes on the marble, previous to the church being opened to the 
public. 

k2 
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Of villas frittered — formal — staring — white * — 

Which all in endless ugliness unite, 

As if they would our expectations scoff, 

And as we move, place Mestre* farther off. 

The sun is sinking to its glorious rest, 

And shall we vainly watch the golden west, 

Behold yon towers which rise, and catch the rays — 

It is the wished-for vision of my early days ! 

The ocean-born ! — for years proud Neptune's 

throne, 
Which even in decay must stand — alone ; 
And so thou shalt, devoted Venice, still, 
When Time and Tyranny have worked their will.f 

• I am aware that these country villas are said to be erected after the 
designs of Palladio, and consequently are extolled by every subsequent 
book of travels. There may be some exceptions ; but for the most part 
I should say, these were built by the most distant imitators of the pure 
and classic style which Palladio'a skill and taste re-established . They 
are the overdone mockeries of the chaste and beautiful— the Venus de 
Medlds tricked oat lor a maypole dance. 

t Venice it now under the Austrian government -we need any no 
«tor*. The once prowl and wealthy nobles may be met at beggars, 
"" " ^•^•^««^e«b their shame. When the master begs, 
"* !****** * **«»yt— palaces, the erection of which 
(ft 1 10 lull the pnnianiiiM of Jews, for a few hundreds. 
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Thou shalt not then like other cities fall, 

Which cumber earth — o'er which the reptiles 

crawl ; 
The peasant's plough, o'er thee shall never pass, 
Nor shall thy ruins feed the rampant grass ; 

In virtue — crime — in beauty — daring — might — 

Thy record is a solitary light : 

Alone — unlike to all — thou mad'st the deep 

A cradled home to nurse thy infant sleep ; 

And when thou wok'st to manhood's power and 

wrath, 
Thy paths were channelled on the ocean's froth, 
O'er which thy armies swept in dread array, 
To do thy bidding — conquer — rule — or slay! 
Thy law was mystery — thy vengeance black — 
Thy Council silent as the bloody rack * — 



* It was death to reveal the proceedings of this infernal tribunal, or 
indeed to canvass or allude to the acts of government — mystery was the 
key-stone of their laws. Spies and traitors were in the bosom of every 
family, and persons were spirited away and heard of no more; indeed, 
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Dark as thy dungeons ranged beneath the sea ; 
Whene'er thy hour arrive, e'en such shall be 
Thy final doom — thou wert not born of earth — 
Thy grave shall be the waves which gave thee 
birth. 



nothing can be imaged more diabolical than the whole proceedings 
againit the accused—* from the first denouncement, passed through the 
marble Jaws of the gaping lions — the mockery of trial — the application 
of torture— the appalling awe inspired by the gloomy silence of the 
chamber hnng in black, and where all were clothed in black except the 
executioner, whose dress of scarlet bespoke the man of blood— down to 
the last act of death or perpetual imprisonment. The French destroyed 
the heads of these accursed lions, of which there were two— the one for 
political, the other criminal accusations. Byron speaks of the snbterra- 
neons dens, entered by a low, square door, which closes for ever on the 
victim ; but he omits to mention one, where torture was applied by 
means of a cord placed round the neck of the accused, and the ends of 
which were passed through a narrow grating, and by a sort of tourniquet 
gradually tightened, until the blood spouted from the nose, eyes, and 
ears. Near this is the spot where executions took place ; and you perceive 
the stone channel which conducted the blood to the canal, and the small 
door through which the four quarters of the condemned were handed 
to the gondolas, and sent as a warning to the principal States. But 
while we consider this, we muM remember, that it is not long since a 
trunklcMs head graced Temple Bar. Connected with these prisons and 
tribunals, many interesting facts have been brought to light, which we 
may be tempted to give at some future day. 



A LOOK AT HOME. 



New Post Office— Goldsmith's Hall—Sir Francis Freeling— New Palace 
—Nash— St James's Park— Whitehall— Blackfriars, London, South- 
wark, and Westminster Bridges — National Gallery.— Saint Paul's, 
Saint Donstan, Saint John— Reform : oar Bill— The Rot : a Pill- 
New Police — Charleys— The Law — Reviews and Magazines— Holborn 
Palace — Covent Garden — Barton — An Irish Wake — Starvation— 
" Omnibus" Farewell. 



And here we pause awhile — would'st know the 

reason? 
Imprimis, then, I wish to save the season ; 
And next, my Pegasus has ample need 
Of time to gather strength — to sleep and feed ; 
One post by water is a damper, too— 
The wings are wet, which o'er the Jura flew ; 
The mind 's o'erwhelmed by thoughts long stored 

in petto— 
With Shakspeare — History — and Canaletto 
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So amply fed, we must have time to rest, 

And after such luxurious feast — digest; 

I therefore say, " awhile farewell, fair Reader," 

And pledge a poet's word to add a leader 

For eighteen-thirty-two, if thou should'st deem 

My Muse and Pegasus a heavy team ; 

And should'st thou also vote me too severe, 

I promise to be good another year. 

I will reform, and practice flummery, 

Till I have learned to praise Montgomery ; * 

I'll grow impartial, too,f and not forget 

To praise myself, as ♦ • ♦ ♦ puffs his own Gazette. 



• Of course, I can only allude to the brilliant author of " Oxford." 
What a pity he did not torn the more Clownish name of Gomery, into 
Montgomery, the poet par excellence. 

t Nothing can be more fair than the present system of conducting 
reviews— is not jnstice always blind 1 Not very long since, the library 
of a first-rate reviewer of the Lilliputian order was brought to the 
hammer ; with few exceptions, the books were uncut 1 ! ! This speaks 
volumes — it is blending mercy with power ; — what author would wish to 
be cut up, and cut open too? 
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But e'er we part, and while the iron 's hot, 
I '11 stamp the changes of my native spot. 
Forgive, I pray, this homeward-bound digression, 
Which still retains the warmth of first impres- 
sion.* 
There 's something in the act of separation, 
Whether from wife — our children — friends— or 

nation — 
Which strangely stirs the throb of joy or pain, 
When, all our wanderings o'er, we meet again : 
Some think you fatter — some pronounce you 

thinner — 
Some ask, " how fares your wife?'' and some — a 

dinner. 
Meet those who hate, ye gods how they rejoice ! 
While they who love, forget the aid of voice ; 

* It is only after an absence of some years that we are alive to the 
beauties, deformities, merits or abuses, of our own capital. 
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With swimming eye, and grasp which speaks the 

truth, 
Hail back the truant friend, beloved from youth. 
Then letters come — "the cold — the warm — the 

false — the true," 
In shoals they come — " how many, yet how few," 
Are worth their charge ! while some we loved the 

most 
Forget we live, or that there lives a post 

This leads me near that chaste and handsome pile, 
An Office worthy of the British Isle ; 
Yet how approach ? — the street *s so narrow, 
They need for mail some new-invented barrow.* 

• When we erect a building worth seeing, we always contrive to 
place it where none can look upon it. It was so with St. Paul's ; it is 
so down to the present day. A post-office must be near the heart of the 
city, bnt why not have chosen the site of that nuisance — Smithfield 
Market? And why erect the fine Hall of Christ's Hospital, a school 
for children, in the midst of smoke and pollution? On the contrary, 
our finest approaches lead no where ; — look at Waterloo Bridge, Fairing- 
don Street, &c. We may name the London College as an exception, 
and forgive the site of King's College, should it be the means of com- 
pleting the wing of Somerset House— one of the very finest buildings we 
possess— though the roof is disfigured by chimneys of every possible 
variety of ugliness. 
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Who with a Briton's heart but views with pain 

The dark long narrowness of Foster Lane ? 

Who guttling Goldsmiths' Hall, and would not 

say, 
" E'en let them choke themselves * — but not the 

way." ' 

Save this, the job is good — it ought — we paid 
Two hundred thousand pounds before a brick was 

laid. 
And u there is that within which passeth show," — 
Despatches fly — like magic come — like magic go : 
In short, as a most perfect man of letters, 
The family of Bulls are infinitely debtors 



• At a moment when thousands are starving in Ireland, what can be 
said in defence of the Civic Companies, who, instead of giving relief, 
will squander four or five hundred pounds on one feast, that men may 
revel in luxury and wash their hands in rose water, who at other times 
have even slender communion with yellow soap and Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton's river. I speak of the Companies as a body, for 1 know there are 
gentlemen amongst them — men who, with high and noble spirit, have 
struggled to do away with the mal-appropriation of funds at their 
disposal. 
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To Francis Freeling, now created Bart — 
I wish him joy with all my warmth of heart, 
And wish — no more for days which once were 

mine, 
When letters wore a character divine ; 
Let lovers feel alternate hope and dread, 
And as they trembling watch the post-man's tread 

Thank Freeling for the daily double knock 
At eight or nine, instead of twelve o'clock. 
We ' ve got a palace, thanks to jobbing Nash, 
The nation gains — a loss, and he — the cash.* 
We Ve got a Park — if seventeen thousand poundsf 
Is something dear for laying out the grounds, 



• It is always difficult to persuade foreigners that the quondam Hospital, 
which has been dignified by the title of St. James's Palace, is really the 
residence of our King. Shall we never have the spirit to build a palace 
worthy the English nation % Why were the able suggestions in the 
Hon. Col. Cust's pamphlet neglected 1 and would not every Briton, from 
the highest to the lowest, subscribe towards an erection, on which he 
could look and say without blushing — this is our palace ? 

t Vide — Nash's accounts laid before Parliament. Nash takes credit 
for the value of his labours, but gives no credit to a pamphlet published 
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We must allow it is the loveliest thing 
Thrown open by our late exclusive King.* — 
Whitehall is white — Blackfriars worse than black, 
Its piers are rotten, and its columns crack. 
With pride I see how London Bridge the new, 
Spans Father Thames, and Thames-street too ; 
And grieve that hovels hide the Southwards 

span, 
The iron ribs of Art's Leviathan f — 



some fifty years ago, by one Gwynne, in which it is proposed to lay out 
the grounds as they are now. It is possible Nash never saw the work, 
for there really is nothing new under the son. 

* Of its sort, I hold St. James's Park to be the most beautiful thing in 
the world. The points of view are various and striking, shewing to ad- 
vantage (when we luckily tarn our backs on the New Palace) West- 
minster Abbey on one side, and St. Martin's and St. James's on the 
other, and in the centre, St. Paul's rises in full majesty above the 
Horse Guards, over which we also see the simple, but finely propor- 
tioned tower of the Shot-Manufactory : for while thousands travel to 
Bologna, to see and extol the beauties of a leaning tower, at home we 
pass unnoticed, a tower of infinitely greater merit. The act of throwing 
open this park, was worthy of the father of his people ; it adds to the 
happiness of thousands. And why is not the splendid terrace of Somer- 
set Howe thrown open to the public 1 How many, confined during the 
day, might enjoy the evening breeze of the river. 

t Again a crying evil— a line work half hid from the river, and lead- 
ing on the shore, to a lane called Queen Street. 
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Old Westminster explains a doubtful phrase, 
Which cost a flogging in my younger days ; 
" Festina lentS," which — means half a pier 
Is taken down, and built within the year !* 
We 've got for those whose taste is rational, 

A Picture Gallery most national^ — 

That is — the finest works which — can 't be seen, 

Crammed — jammed — and hid — where once lived 

Anger stein. 
Saint Paul's has got her golden ball and cross, 
And now, neglected, moans Van Mild erf s loss.} 



* Is it not disgraceful to us as a nation, that the pnhlic are to be snb- 
ject to the nuisance of repairs, and the navigation to be interrupted 
for, on a moderate computation, twenty or thirty years, when the 
whole might be done in one or two? If the funds be low, why does not 
government advance, and receive interest, and repayment by instal- 
ments. 

t We speak of the vanity of the French, and do not blush to talk of 
our national gallery— a. moderate-sized house of an individual, where 
the good pictures which we do possess cannot be seen; and yet we 
squander thousands in patching up a palace, contemptible in its archi- 
tecture, and uninhabitable from situation. We next talk of converting 
the condemned palace into a national gallery — thus it is, we rarely 
possess any one public building worthy of its destined end. 

t Van Mildert, while Dean of St. Paul's, declared that there were foods 
appropriated to the repairs of the church, and nobly acted op to his words. 



I 
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a Ah ! woe for her, of every church the queen, 
i Her court is changing to a bowling-green.* 

The Strand *s half gone — Polito — bear — and beast — 
Like purse-proud citizens, have cut the east 
Saint Dunstan's lost — his giants stern as hell, 
No longer raise their clubs to strike the bell. 
Like spiders legs, our drays have iron wheels — 
We've found Saint John — who all the healthy 

heals, 
Except a few — whose fate was most provoking — 
They died in spite of cabbage-leaf and smoking. 
We *ve got reform — God bless our glorious Bill ! — 
We 've Borough-mongers too, who *ve gulped the 

pill; 

* The simile of a hen and chickens, may be more familiar, bat perhaps 
not quite so poetical as the one I have adopted. 

t I know not where the blame should attach, but I do know that the 
neglected state of this magnificent cathedral, standing as it does in the 
centre of onr wealth, is disgraceful to us as a nation. The present Dean, 
equally distinguished as an amiable and talented man, is, I have been 
told, a lover of the -country, and it may be, he intends "to do a bit of 
rustic, " and make hay in St. Paul's Church-yard. 

P.S. It must be so— I see they are giving fresh spikes to the iron-rail- 
ing ; doubtless, to protect the crop. 
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And they have died, who said, " they *d nttel A 

not," * 

For rotten food, we know, will breed the rot 
We Ve founded in the west, a Blae-coat School, 
Where New Police-men learn to strike by rule; 
WhUe cits have learned from Waithman and tf<| To 

Wood, 
To pass the " ne plus ultra" point of good, 
With them the Charleys dwell — minus their 

boxes, 
Compelled to run in view like unbagged foxes. • 
We court the great — and hail those limbs of law 
Who build a portico without a flaw,+ 



• The march of intellect is really a most provoking thing, there is ■« 
inability of keeping pace with it. Since this was written, the worthy 
citizen*, the wise men of the east, hare taken a hint from the west, and 
introduced a new system of police, and the last of the Charley* h> floored 
for ever— prodigioas ! ! » 



♦ A new tailding erected hy the lawyers, in Chancery Lane. The 
Portico is fine, ahsardry nnproportioned as it appears to afl aroanw , 4* 
•hey wish to hide their <aee4n of darkness T 
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jlitary case — which proves their skill 

working when their pockets pay the bill. 

*ve got Reviews which cut each other's throat* 

[ got, midst Magazines just set afloat, 

old "New Monthly," newly fathered — and 

econd childhood grown — it cannot stand : 

re 's water in the head, the brat must fall, 

pite of portraits, puffs, and Mister H 

I! Holborn Palace, hail ! bright Day and Martin, 
ir glories prove there 're sense and noble art in 
trade of blacking — shoes — or friends alive, 
hose who kindly die that we may thrive. * 
I ! Covent Garden, though it is our duty 
ay it smells of profit more than beauty. 



(There shall we find words to express our indignation at the base 
lercenary act of a once dear and intimate friend, who stains his 
In dissecting the dead, and exhibits in the strongest light all that 
t revolting in frail mortality 1 The publisher pays highly, because 
i pander to the evil taste of the day, and sell the work by mixing 
il with his puffs. Recent instances are only too frequent— where 
p fits, let it be worn. 
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Hail ! Burton Septimus, by genius nurst, 

Thy name shall flourish till it stand the first * 

This is the most enlightened age of ages, 

And " he who runs may read " it on our Stages ; 

M Open to all and influenced by none, " 

With windowed roofs to Paddington they run.f 

We 've balls f — bazars — plays — revelry and 

mirth, 
To wak* the dead— the Irish starved by dearth. 



* The light and elegant entrance to Hyde Park Corner, &c, Sec, 
were designed by Burton. 

t The Omnlbi, at Mathews would say, are decidedly new within 
the last two years ; and when some noble Lord shall have been run over 
instead of a doven poor children, the magistrates will probably make 
regulations to protect the public, Instead of cutting idle jokes on the 
bench. The removal of turnpikes is a decided improvement ; but woe 
to the bad taste, which has erected a thing like a tile kiln by way of 
ornament. 

I Hazars are unfair, if not unjust towards our shopkeepers, a sort of 
robbery of one to relieve another. Against balls and banquets we can 
only tune the outrage of good feeling, which seizes on the misery of 
others as the plea for our own enjoyment. But when our fellow- 
creatures ure starving, we must not be over fastidious. At all events, we 
cannot feel too grateful for the gracious condescension of his Majesty and 
the lloyal Family, who in times which call for kindness and charity, are 
always the first to sot a bright example. 
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Is this our charity ? — England for shame ! 
Why practise virtue and pollute the name. 
But touching morals, if we once begin 
To tell of progress made in stemming sin, 
And how the saints towards perfection tend, 
The De'il alone could say where we should end. 
So once again farewell ! our task is done 
For this our eighteen-hundred-thirty-one. 



H. H.'e absence from London must plead for the following 

ERRATA. 



Page 9, line 10, for "his" read her. 

— 11, — 5, after " can "insert stoop to. 

— 34,-3, for " are " read is. 

— 53, — 3, for " ere " read before the. 

— 57, — 11, for "Rouss" read Rotates. 

— 05, — 8, for " there " read these. 

— 06, head-line, Domo D' Ossola. 

— 113, line 2, alter " silk" insert marble. 

— 123, — 12, for " Now" read Nor. 

— 138, — 0, read Yet how approach? how thread a street 

so narrow? 

— 146, — 1, for " Septimus '» read Decimus. 
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